





Nine of the best serves 
in tennis. 


Presenting the 1979 Michelob,Light Tennis Staff. 



Brian Gottfried Tom Gorman Michelob Light 


Michelob Light is pleased to announce that 
these eight top-ranked pros will be available for 
tennis clinics and exhibitions throughout the 
country. 

Watch for them in your area. It's a good chance 
to add a little professional finesse to your game, 
or to simply enjoy some great play. 


And it's the perfect time to discover the good 
taste of Michelob Light beer. When you do, don't 
just compare it to other light beers. Compare it to 
your regular beer. It's that good. 

Michelob Light. On the court and off... it's the 
name to look for when you're out to 
improve your serve. 


Anheuser-Busch. Inc. St. Louis. Mo. 


Good taste runs in the family | 








A 10% rebate 
on power 
steering. 

A 10% rebate 
on a 304 
V-8 engine. 

A 10% rebate 
on cruise control. 

A 10% rebate 
on a 3-specd 
automatic 
transmission. 

A 10% rebate 
on a 

heavy-duty 
rear step 
bumper. 

A 10% rebate 
on a sports 
steering wheel 

A 10% rebate 

heater/air- 

conditionmg 

package. 

A 10% rebate 
on a heavy-duty 
clutch. 


THE GREAT 
SCOUT 
REBATE! 

Your big chance to save money has been 
extended through June 30. Buy and take 
delivery on a Scour II. Traveler' SS II or Terra, 
and we ll mail you a 10% rebate on all factory- 
installed options. And we've got plenty of 
Scouts for you to choose from. With plenty of 
those money-saving options! 

NOW THROUGH JUNE 30! 



A 10% rebate 
on a luggage rack. 

A 10% rebate 
on a sun roof. 

A 10% rebate 
on a fuel tank 
skid plate. 

A 10% rebate 
on swing-away 
mirrors. 

A 10% rebate 
on a deluxe 
exterior package. 

A 10% rebate 
on grill and 
brush guards. 

A 10% rebate 
on an AM/FM 
stereo radio 
with 8-track 
tape player. 

A 10% rebate 
on an off-road 
rallye package. 

And many, many 
more! 


A 10% rebate 
on an 

electric clock. 

A 10% rebate 
on an R-28 trac-loc. 
3.500-lb. 
rear axle. 

A 10% rebate 
on sliding 
rear quarter 
windows. 

A 10% rebate 
on an AM/FM 
stereo radio. 

A 10% rebate 
on a trailer-towing 
package. 


A 10% rebate 
on cargo 
lie-down rails. 

A 10% rebate 
on a 345 
V-8 engine. 

A 10% rebate 
on automatic 
locking hubs. 

A 10% rebate 
on a tilt 
steering wheel. 

A 10% rebate 
on a 390 
CCA battery. 

A 10% rebate 
on an AM 
or AM FM radio 


A 10% rebate 
on a bright finish 
exterior package. 

A 10% rebate 
on heavy-duty 
front and rear 
springs. 

A 10% rebate 
on a rallye 
package. 

A 10% rebate 
on a 61-amp 
alternator. 

A 10% rebate 
on a 500 CCA 
maintenance-free 
battery. 


A 10% rebate 
on vinyl 
high-back 
bucket seals 
with pillow effect. 

A 10% rebate 
on a console 
for bucket seats. 

A 10% rebate 
on an off-road 
tire package. 

A 10% rebate 
on fender flares. 

A 10% rebate 
on a diesel engine. 

A 10% rebate 
on a modulated fan. 


A 10% rebate 
on white 
spoke wheels. 


A 10% rebate 
on heavy-duty 
shock absorbers. 


A 10% rebate 
on 6-way 
trailer wiring. 


A 10% rebate 
on a 4-speed 
manual transmission 
with wide 
or dose ratio. 


A 10% rebate 
on high-back 
bucket seats. 













Save 20% SaveW76 


at Sears. 


at Sears. 


Sears Heavy Duty Plus Shocks 
work clean and long because their 
special wiper-ring design helps keep 
dirt from accumulating inside. Extra 
protection now on sale. Only $7.99 
each. Installation extra. 


Now get the traction and long life 
of Sears SuperGuard steel-belted 
radials. And save yourself from $40 to 
$76 on sets of four. The Sears Super- 
Guard steel-belted radial. A great tire 
at a great price. 


Deadline 
June 30 th 

”Str»ii»hl Talk. Good 


"Straight Talk, Good Values 
and Satisfaction” 
c Sears, Roebuck and Co., 1979 


•cars H 


On Sale Now from June 10th through June 30th. 
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Bid Three, Down One 14 

It was a new deal in the Belmont when Coastal beat Spectacular Bid and the 
Triple Crown went by the boards by William Leggett 

Smile for the Birdies 18 

Guided by Earl Weaver, the shrewdest manager in baseball, Baltimore is 
again a power without the benefit of free agents by Douglas S. Looney 

She’s Young at Heart 20 

And should be. Donna Caponi Young won the LPGA championship by 
beating a surprisingly unflappable Minnesotan by Barry McDermott 

Never Behind the Eight Ball 22 

Jerry Buss has a way with women and money. Now he 'll ha ve his way with the 
L.A. Lakers, Kings and Forum by William Oscar Johnson 

It’s Been Step by Precise Step 30 

Logic and order are the cornerstones of Edwin Moses' life and of his utter 
dominance of the 400-meter hurdles by Rick Telander 

The Putter God Forgot 37 

Orville Moody, the '69 U.S. Open champ, gamely uses his Judas club week 
after week despite a decade of setbacks by Barry McDermott 

Rocky’s Secret Life 58 

Richard Pohle, at 36, changed his name and appearance and masqueraded 
as a 21-year-old rookie baseball player by Eliot Asinof 


The Departments 

77 Credits on page 77 
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Scorecard 

Baseball 


For the Record 
19th Hole 


Next Week 

GOLF GHOSTS APLENTY will be walking at Inverness during the U.S. Open. Harry 
Vardon played his last major U.S. tournament on the Toledo course, and both 
Bobby Jones and Jack Nicklaus played their first Opens there. Dan Jenkins reports. 

HE ISN'T KICKING about his lile in Dublin, but on a track Eamonn Coghlan has an un¬ 
predictable kick that few can counter. Kenny Moore writes of the man 
who demolished the indoor-mile record and could soon do the same outdoors. 
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Before you spend 
one nickel on on import, compare 
Olds Cutlass Supreme... 


COMPARE 



Acoustical materials in roof, doors 
and body areas for a quiet ride 


COMPARE 

Gas tank 
—Supreme 
18 gallons 


COMPARE 

Cutlass has over 
16 cubic feet of 
efficient luggage 
space 


COMPARE 

Cutlass maneuverability in 
city traffic and 
parking 

COMPARE COMPARE 

Plastic fender liners Cutlass gas mileage 

help protect against —see EPA estimate 


COMPARE 


America's best 
V8 90s mileage cor! 



(I$l) ir ATED 

HIGHWAY 

ESTIMATED 

MPG 

/o/l d\ ESTIMATED 

/icn ESTIMATED 
CRUISING 

V^MILES J RANGE 

MILES RANGE 


In California, Cutlass is equalled, but 

unsurpassed . Remember The circled 
EPA estimate irFoFcomparison to 
other cars. Your mileage and range 
depend on your speed, weather and 
trip length, your actual highway mile¬ 
age and range will probably be less 
than the highway estimate. Estimates 


lower in California. Cruising range 
estimates are obtained by multiplying 
the EPA and highway estimates by 
Supreme s standard fuel capacity 
rating of 18 gallons Oldsmobiles 
are equipped with GM-built engines 
produced by various divisions See r+i 
your dealer for details. m 



Hove one built for you. 























































Incredible Art Value! 

—while quantities last— 

Two of the most sought-after 
sports prints in the world- 
priced to clear at $39 each! 

THE ARTIST: LEROY NEIMAN is undoubtedly the most 
outstanding contemporary artist in the world of sports 
His color is explosive, his drawings superb. His works- 
paintings, posters, lithographs, serigraphs—hang in the 
famous museums and galleries of the world, in the homes 
of top athletes and private collectors 

THE PRINTS: Golf is Neiman's tribute to six all-time golf 
greats—a smashing, composite portrait, so incredibly 
active the figures seem to move right out of the picture. 

The Big Serve is probably Neiman's most famous work 
on tennis—an exhilarating image of man in motion that 
captures the strain, the grace, the sheer joy of the game 
Both demonstrate the dazzling Neiman color; both are 
impressive in size; both are magnificent additions to 
your home 

PRICE AND VALUE: Over the years, the prices of Neiman's 
work have risen dramatically; few contemporary artists 
offer better investment possibilities. Both Golf and The 
Big Serve have been offered at considerably higher prices 
in the better galleries. We, too. could sell individual prints 
to individual collectors for far more; we have decided to 
clear the entire remainder of our editions at a hard-to- 
refuse low; only $39 each 

To avoid disappointment, we suggest that you order 
promptly. And, of course, if you are not satisfied in any 
way. your print is fully returnable for full refund, with 
no questions asked 


Use this coupon to order 
your Leroy Neiman prints 


(Please print) 

Signature _ 

Address__ 

City _ 

State _Zip_ 


I THE GALLERY ARTISTS 

PO Box NK 

Teaneck, N.J. 07666 SI0679 

Please send the following prints: 

No ol Amount ot 

prints Purchase 

BIG SERVE; $39 each,_ 

GOLF. S39each, _ 

All shipping and insur¬ 
ance included. 

Sales Tax. NYS residents only _ 





















ARE YOU ONE OF THE PEOPLE 
WHO CAN’T PASS THIS TEST? 


Many Americans will 
probably answer yes to at 
least one of these 
problems. 

The Answers 

If you answered 
yes to any of them, 
here are a few of the 
ways Dr. Scholl's 
can help. 





1. Callouses. Zino® callous 
pads with medicated disks 
for removal. Kurotex® 
moleskin for protection of 
sore tender areas. 

2. Corns. Zind® com pads 
with medicated disks for 
removal, or “2”-Drop® 
liquid as directed for fast 
removal of hard corns. Also, 
non-medicated Foam-Ease- 
pads for protection. 

3. Athlete's Foot. Dr. Scholl’s 
Solvex® helps keep you on 
your toes by killing athlete's 
foot fungi on contact, while 
controlling the itching and 
burning. 

4. Weak Arches. 

Flexo® Foam 
Arch provides 
comfort and soft 
cushioning 
support. 

5. Foot 
Fatigue. Dr. 

* Scholl’s Air- 
Pillo® Insoles 
will help put the spring back 
in your step when you’re on 
your feet all day. 

6. Hot Tender Feet. Dr. Scholl’s Foot 
Powder, when used daily, soothes, 
cools and reduces shoe friction. 



THE TEST 

1. Do you have thick, " 
hardened areas of skin on 
the soles, sides, or heels of 
your feet? 

2. Are there bumps of hard, 
dead skin on the tops of your 
toes? 

3. Is there itching or cracking j 
pf skin between your toes? 

. Do the arches or insteps 
of your feet ever ache? 

. Are your feet gener¬ 
ally fatigued at the end 
'of the day? 

Do your feet ever 
feel hot or tender? 

Are you embar- 
e rassed by foot per- 
* spiration or odor? 

8. Do your feet, 
knees, or elbows 
show signs of 
ough, dry or hard 
kin? 


7. Perspiration. Dr. Scholl’s Foot Deodorant 
Spray helps feet stay odor-free. 

8. Rough Dry Skin. Scholl _ 
Rough Skin Remover gently 
smooths away rough skin 
on feet, knees and 
elbows. Scholl Soften¬ 
ing Lotion smooths 
and helps restore 
moisture balance.'' 



Do Your 
Homework 

Daily attention to 
your feet helps keep 
trouble from starting 
up. Not only will your 
feet feel go<xl, chances 
are you’ll feel better all 
over. But if a problem 
persists, see your 
physician or podiatrist. 

Educate 

Yourself 

There’s a Dr. Scholl’s 
Foot Care Center near you 
offering the relief, comfort 
or beauty product that best 
meets your individual needs. 
So when you think about 
foot care, go to the Dr. Scholl’s 
display. The intelligent way 
to care for your feet. 



The answer to your 
foot care needs. 


© 1978 Scholl, Inc. 




Tootloose 

by AL STUMP 


SOME CAULIFLOWER ALLEY CLUBMEN 
MIGHT BE DOWN. BUT THEY'RE NOT OUT 

Near Hollywood's central business district lie 
the remains of an old boxing and wrestling 
arena, the 7.000-seat Legion Stadium. In 
1959. to make way for new land use. con¬ 
crete slabs were laid over the stadium, bury¬ 
ing what had been one of the West’s busiest 
fight clubs during the 1920s. ’30s and ’40s. 
But the place still draws fans. On a recent af¬ 
ternoon some 80 members of the Cauliflower 
Alley Club, an organization of old-time ring 
stars (average age 67). met above the spot 
where many of them once threw punches or 
wrestled. "Maybe they buried the joint." said 
71-year-old Jimmy McLamin, the world wel¬ 
terweight champion in 1933. “but they 
haven’t got us yet." 

That defiant spirit marks the CAC. the 
country's largest fraternity of ex-fighters and 
wrestlers. The club was formed 11 years ago 
to salute yesterday’s heroes of the ring, to 
help them escape the loneliness of retirement 
and hear some cheers again—if only from 
their peers. "Having a club to come to fills 
empty days for the boys.” says Marshall 
Wright, one of the CAC’s founders. "Many 
of them live on small savings and pensions, al¬ 
though we hr vc a few millionaires. They may 
need a cane or wheelchair to reach the ses¬ 
sions. but they keep coming. Mickey Cohen, 
for instance, collapsed at the door and we 
had to carry him in. He died not long after." 
(Cohen. Los Angeles' most notorious gang¬ 
ster in post-World War II days, qualified for 
the club because he was a popular Cleveland 
lightweight years earlier.) 

Weekly meetings, which are usually held 
in the Golden State Hotel in Burbank, arc 
called to order by striking the bell used at the 
Dcmpsey-Tunncy "long-count" fight of 1927. 
The death of an Alley Clubber is observed 
by striking the same bell 10 times. List words 
are often spoken by Kid Chissell, 69. once 
the U.S. Navy's top-ranked welterweight. Not 
long ago. during a eulogy for a departed com¬ 
rade. Chissell declared. "Friend Ed isn't dead, 
he’s sleeping " From a side table came the 
reply. "I’ll lay 8 to 5 against that," 

Some club members are so old they can re¬ 
call Lillie Langtry sitting at ringside before 
World War 1. Eighly-six-year-old Phil Bloom, 
a noted lightweight in his day, knew John L. 
Sullivan. Fidel La Barba. 74. held the world 
flyweight crown during the Coolidgc Admin¬ 
istration. Young Abe Aliell. a wispy 84-year- 
old who had 300-odd bouts beginning in 
1910. says. "Cuts didn’t stop you in those 
days—they used a solution so damned pow¬ 


erful it blinded some guys for good when it 
got into their eyes." 

One of the few honorary members of the 
Cauliflower AC is Mae West, 86. a lifetime 
boxing fan. One day. arriving at a club meet¬ 
ing in a cloud of chiffon. Miss West glanced 
over the elderly crowd and asked. “Where 
am I, boys—in a wax museum?” 

Many famous names of the past attend the 
club's gatherings, among them Willie (Goril¬ 
la) Jones. 73. a former middleweight cham¬ 
pion who toured New York with a pet lion 
on a leash: Jackie Fields. 72. once welter¬ 
weight champ: Henry Armstrong, 67, unique 
holder of three world titles simultaneously: 
Lou Nova, 64-year-old inventor of the "Cos¬ 
mic Punch.” who twice KO’d Max Baer: 
Jimmy Dime. 82. who. when hit with a full up¬ 
percut some 60 years ago, performed a back¬ 
ward somersault, landed on both feet and 
went on to win the fight. 

But not all club members are noted for their 
deeds in the ring. Dr. Brad Levin, for instance, 
a spry 84-year-old from Los Angeles, was a 
fighter’s dentist for half a century. Levin prob¬ 
ably replaced more teeth than anyone in his 
field and perfected the protective mouthpiece 
back in the days of Jack Johnson. And some 
members still hold jobs. Among them is Har¬ 
vey Parry, who. though over 70. is the active 
dean of Hollywood stuntmen. “At 80 I plan 
to quit stunting." says Parry, a feared body 
puncher in his youth. Parry taught Jimmy 
Cagney to fight for the movies, cauliflowering 
one of Cagney’s ears in the process. Cagney, 
by the way. is an honorary CAC member. 

At a typical gathering CAC members might 
watch boxing movies, form committees to vis¬ 
it ailing and bedridden ex-fighters or hand 
out awards. In a recent poll the 420 card¬ 
holders chose those club members they felt 
most qualified for various honors. Among the 
winners: "Worst hands." Jimmy McLamin. 
whose knuckles are shoved halfway to his 
wrists; “Worst nose," Mushy Callahan. 74. ju¬ 
nior welterweight champ in 1926-30. with a 
nose so pancaked it’s hardly a nose at all: 
“Worst ears.” Mike Mazurki. 6' 6" club pres¬ 
ident. a one-time professional wrestler and a 
current movie tough guy. whose ears fold 
down from the top, then flatten into doglegs: 
“Prettiest," the one and only Sugar Ray Rob¬ 
inson, still handsome at 58: "Ugliest." Count 
Billy Varga, ex-heavyweight wrestler, who’s 
also the biggest noisemaker. agitator and pro¬ 
gram pest during the luncheon meetings, 

Many of the former boxers and wrestlers 
miss the excitement of the past, a yearning ex¬ 
pressed in the club anthem which they sing 
at the end of every CAC meeting: 

Bless us all. 

Bless us all. 

The heavy, the light and the small. 

Bless our Bat noses and caulitluwcrcd 

ears. 

For we are the ones whom 

They stood up and cheered. end 



Our prizes will keep you 
going in comfort and style! 

GRAND PRIZE! The 23-foot 
Winnebago Brave.* 

This luxurious home on 
wheels includes standards such as 
large galley with double sink, 
four burner stove, large oven. An 
elegant bathroom with separate 
shower area. Window screens for 
both the driver and passenger 
windows. Includes a rear fold down 
bunk for extra sleeping capacity. 
And lots of storage area. 

SECOND PRIZES! Choice of 
Dodge Omni or a 15-foot Chrysler 
Satellite boat with a 75-hp 
Outboard Motor. 2 winners. 


THIRD PRIZES! Moped Model 7 
Motobecane, the exciting new 
way to travel. 10 winners. 


FOURTH PRIZES! Scholl 
Exercise Sandals. 300 winners. 


No purchase necessary. 

You'll find Sweepstakes entry 
blanks and official rules at all 
Scholl Foot Care centers in better 
stores everywhere. Or write: Feet 
Stakes, P.O. Box 658, Young 
America. MN 55399. All entries 
must reach us by October 1. 1979 
Sweepstakes void wherever 
prohibited or restricted by law. 

<P 1979 Scholl. Inc. 
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Every weekend you fight a war against grass and weeds. That's 
why you need the ULTIMATE gas-powered trimmer: the new,super¬ 
lightweight WEED EATER trimmer/edger. 

It fights the toughest lawn battles faster | 
and safer than tools with dangerous metal 
blades. It cuts with a heavy-duty nylon line. I 
And has a powerful 2-cycle gas engine. 

And because there's I 
no cord to get tangled, 
you can trim and edge 
places other trimmers 
can't reach. 

So win on your home front. Use the new, light¬ 
weight, gas-powered WEED EATER trimmer/ 

It edges along walks edger. It's the ULTIMATE WEAPON for people 
and driveways. with b^tter^^^ ^things to do than their lawn. 

For your nearest WEED 


There's no cord so it can trim 
anywhere 


EATER dealer, see your 
Yellow Pages or call toll- 
free (except Alaska and 
Hawaii) 1-800-447-4700. 
In Illinois, call 1-800- 
322-4400. 


WEED EATER 

THE ULTIMATE WEAPON 
IN THE WAR ON GRASS 
AND WEEDS. 


B00KIAIK 


RING'S COMIC STRIP WASN'T COMIC. BUT 
IT WAS A BOON. AS HE WAS UNECONOMIC 


For 2/} years, from the fall of 1922 to the win¬ 
ter of 1925, Ring Lardner wrote the conti¬ 
nuity for a comic strip based on the misad¬ 
ventures of Jack Keefe, the brash young 
pitcher of Lardner's You Know Me Al short 
stories. The strip long ago vanished into news¬ 
paper files and microfilms, but now a gen¬ 
erous sampling of it has been rescued and 
published in a handsome paperback. 

Entitled Ring Lardner's You Know Me Al: 
The Comic Strip Adventures of Jack Keefe 
(Harcourt Brace Jovanovich/Bruccoli Clark. 
$6.95). the book contains 292 of the approx¬ 
imately 700 strips that Lardner wrote. For 
Lardner fans and comic-strip historians, it is 
a valuable collection: for most other readers, 
however, the book is little more than an ami¬ 
able curiosity. 

The reason is that Lardner didn't have his 
heart in his work. He made a great deal of 
money from the strip (he lived extravagantly 
and needed it), but most of the time he was 
merely going through the motions. The hu¬ 
mor of the Jack Keefe stories derives from 
the bumbling and unwitting ways in which 
the naive, self-centered “busher" reveals his 
own vanity and ignorance; but the comic strip 
relies on gags, a form of low humor with 
which Lardner was never comfortable. 

In the strip Keefe joins the White Sox, 
plays with and against celebrated heroes of 
the day, argues salary with Charles Comis- 
key, and suffers one romantic embarrassment 
after another. As in the short stories, he is 
the butt of jokes, the fall guy. the fool who 
never comprehends his own foolishness. 

For today’s readers, much of the humor 
will seem dated and shopworn: the strip has 
little of the timelessness that allows Lardner’s 
stories to hold up so well. Additionally, the 
best that can be said for the drawings—most 
by Dick Dorgan. some by Will B. Johnstone— 
is that they are primitive. If nothing else, they 
serve to remind us how' much comic-strip art 
has advanced in just a few decades. 

Yet it is good to have the Jack Keefe com¬ 
ic strips for the simple reason that Lardner 
wrote them; they are. in their way, as valu¬ 
able to an understanding of his life and work 
as such fine stories as “The Golden Honey¬ 
moon" and “Some Like Them Cold." Lard¬ 
ner hated doing the strips and knew they were 
a huge drain on his time and energy, but he 
did them anyway—for money. One can’t even 
begin to guess how many short stories or oth¬ 
er work of importance went unwritten as a 
consequence. end 









The 4 longest balls at the National 
Long Driving Championship wereTitleists. 



At the National Long Driving Championship the 
biggest hitters in the country pick the ball of their 
choice and hit it as far as they can. Every year the con¬ 
test has been held, one ball has 
been used more than any other 
by far, Titleist. And in 1978, 

14 out of the top 16 drives were 
Titleists, including the winner, 
and 2nd, 3rd and 4th place 
finishers! 

Other balls would have you 
believe they are long. But recent 
machine tests against the leading 
balls have shown that Titleist is 
the longest ball off the tee, where 
distance really counts. Appar¬ 
ently the big hitters have known 
it all along. 

Unequaled distance off the tee 
is another reason Titleist is the 
most played ball on Tour and the 
#1 ball in golf. 


1978 NATIONAL 
LONG DRIVING 
CHAMPIONSHIP 
(16 top finishers) 

TITLEIST 

14 

HOGAN 

0 

TOP-FLITE 

0 

WILSON 

0 

ALL OTHERS 

2 





lball in golf. 














LESS “TAR” 
THAN ALL 
LEADING LONGS 



COMPARE 
L&M LONG LIGHTS 

MG 

TAR" 

L&M Long Lights 8 
Winston Longs 19 
Winston Light 100s 13 
Benson & Hedges 100s 17 
Benson & Hedges 100s Lts. 11 
Marlboro 100s 17 
Marlboro Lights 100s 12 
Golden Lights 100s 9 
Pall Mall Gold 100s 19 
Virginia Slims 16 
Merit 100s 11 
Vantage Longs 11 


And only L&M Long Lights 
give you the taste of 100% 
virgin tobacco! 


TASTE L&M LIGHTS. ONLY 8 MG.“TAR.’ 


Warning: The Surgeoi General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 



* Based on Maxwell Report. 1977. 

Long Lights; 8 mg. "tar”, 0.6 mg. nicotine; av. per cigarette. FTC Report (May 78|. 















Edited by MYRA GELBAND 


PRETTY PLEASE 

A commendable result of the NFL’s 
spring meeting was a modification of the 
rules concerning unnecessary roughness. 
The dangerous defensive tactics of butt¬ 
ing, spearing and ramming with the hard¬ 
shell helmet (SI, Aug. 14, 1978 et seq.), 
now will call for a 15-yard penalty. But 
the owners stopped short of eliminating 
the chop block used by the offense. In¬ 
stead, they agreed to “appeal to coaches 
to discourage its use.” 

Purportedly to prevent injuries that 
might result from insufficient padding, 
the NFL at the same time informed its 
teams that players with uniform viola¬ 
tions—and that includes flapping shirt- 
tails—will be forced to the sidelines until 
they are properly dressed. In other words, 
you can chop-block a lineman as long as 
your jersey is tucked in. 

A chop block is usually thrown as part 
of a double team by a lineman and back 
who are trying to protect their quarter¬ 
back. It entails one of the blockers—most 
often the back—hitting a pass rusher be¬ 
low the waist, specifically in the vulner¬ 
able area of the knees, and many coach¬ 
es think it should be banned. 

All-Pro Offensive Lineman Conrad 
Dobler, a noted tough guy. unsurprisingly 
is pleased with the decision to leave chop 
blocking alone. “I’m concerned with 
safety and reducing injuries, too,” Do¬ 
bler says. “People have been hurt that 
way, no question, but if you don't stop 
the defensive rusher, he winds up killing 
your quarterback. ” 

But even Dobler knows full well that 
asking coaches not to encourage the use 
of the chop block will hardly eliminate 
it. “The only way to kill it,” he says, “is 
to make it illegal for the back to block 
below the waist.” 

R OOF Q OOF 

Fortunately, there wasn’t a crowd in 
Kansas City's Kemper Arena when the 
roof collapsed last week. Only a handful 
of people were working in the building, 
and no one was hurt. Although the cause 


of the cave-in has not been determined, 
there is speculation that the roof was 
weakened by a severe storm, which an 
hour before the collapse lashed the city 
with 70 mph winds and 3 3 A inches of 
rain. 

Kemper Arena is home to the Kansas 
City Kings of the NBA, next season's Big 
Eight basketball tournament and the 
American Royal Livestock and Horse 
Show. It was the site of the 1976 Re¬ 
publican National Convention, and, dur¬ 
ing the week of the collapse, the Amer¬ 
ican Institute of Architects was holding 
its annual meeting there. 

Ironically, the AIA had cited the are¬ 
na in 1976 for its design, though AIA 
President Ehrman B. Mitchell Jr. said, 
"There wasn’t any structural review in 
the award process.” 

In 1968 the Spectrum in Philadelphia 
had to have a portion of its roof replaced 
after it blew off, and last winter the roof 
of the Hartford Civic Center fell in (SI, 
Jan. 30, 1978). All three roofs were of a 
design described as “free-standing,” 
meaning not supported by walls. 

The Kings will move back into their 
original Kansas City home. Municipal 
Auditorium, until the Kemper Arena 
roof is fixed, which should be sometime 
this fall. But as Dave Busch, the Kings’ 
public relations man, says, “The problem 
is not so much where we’ll play now, but 
who will be involved in what suits. It’s a 
pretty good bet that these free-standing 
roofs may have a structural flaw.” 

FIT FOR A POPE (CONTD) 

Ever since a conclave of Cardinals elect¬ 
ed him Pope after the sudden death of his 
predecessor, John Paul II has impressed 
the world with his vigor. Not only does 
the fitness-minded Pontiff do push-ups 
(scorecard, June 11), but he also likes to 
ski, hike and canoe for exercise. But. ob¬ 
viously, it’s difficult for him to find the 
time and the privacy to indulge his ath¬ 
letic bent nowadays. 

The remedy, he has decided, is swim¬ 
ming, not his favorite sport but one he is 


good at, and he is having a 25-meter pool 
built at his summer residence, Castelgan- 
dolfo, in the Alban hills outside Rome. 
The proposed pool did cause a mild stir 
among economy-minded Vatican offi¬ 
cials. Indeed, one French visitor, learning 
of the project, was prompted to remark, 
“A swimming pool might be pretty ex¬ 
pensive, Your Holiness.” “It will be less 
expensive than another conclave,” said 
the Pope. 

SIS-BOOM-BAH 

When the softball fans at Sun City (Ariz.) 
Stadium holler. “Bring on the pompon 
girls,” they’re asking for 64-year-old Foo- 
fie Harlan and Leslie’s Pompon Squad, a 
group of 55-to-77-year-old women who 
perform at Sun City Saints’ women's fast- 
pitch games. 

Corinne Leslie, 77, started the group 
when she found there were so many en¬ 
ergetic women in her disco dance class. 
After overcoming the skepticism that 


greeted its April debut at a Saints' game, 
LPS has also been playing to standing 
ovations at local high schools and nursing 
homes. 

The pep squad dances—Rockette 
style—to disco music, performers swish¬ 
ing yellow-and-orange pompons and wig¬ 
gling their hips. Choreographer Leslie 
and Jerri Parker, 66, stand on their heads 
as part of the show, but it is Foofie who 
has emerged as the stellar attraction. Her 
routine includes cartwheels, handsprings 
and splits that leave onlookers gasping. 
When her daughter, Mrs. Jackie Castrui- 
conlinucd 
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SCORECARD continued 


ta, watched her mother perform, she was 
circumspect, saying only, “I feel like I’m 
my mother’s mother." 

SIS-BOOM-BOO 

Lucille Montequin is the Dade County, 
Fla. school coordinator for compliance 
with Title IX, which prohibits sex dis¬ 
crimination in federally funded pro¬ 
grams, and she thinks that girls’ basket¬ 
ball teams deserve the same rousing rah- 
rahs that the boys get. To that end, 
Montequin is planning to issue guidelines 
that would provide for cheerleaders at all 
girls’ games. 

For Title IX fans, alas, it turns out that 
some of the cheerleaders aren’t all that 
thrilled with this development. “I believe 
in girls’ sports being supported, but for 
some reason I can’t get excited about 
cheering for the girls,” complains Holly 
Asaastamoinen. the captain of Miami’s 
Sunset High squad. 

Cara DePalo, a South Miami High 
cheerleader, laments, “You have to main¬ 
tain your grades. You can’t get a D in 
conduct. How do they expect us to do all 
this and cheer for the girls, too!” 

Maybe Montequin would have better 
luck if her guidelines provided that at 
girls’ games the cheerleaders be boys. 

UNPOPULAR VOTE 

The perennial outrage at baseball's All- 
Star voting hardly seems worth the ener¬ 
gy anymore, but something should be 
done if seven of the eight National 
League starters to be selected by fan vote 
turn out to be Philadelphia Phillies, as the 
early returns indicate they will be. If the 
Phillies could poke line drives as well as 
their fans poke those little holes in the 
computer-card ballots, they wouldn’t be 
in fourth place in the National League 
East. 

While good cases can be made for Pete 
Rose at first base and Mike Schmidt at 
third, what’s to be done at second, where 
Manny Trillo leads the voting even 
though an injury has prevented him from 
playing since May 3? At catcher, a wor¬ 
thy candidate, Gary Carter of Montreal, 
is hidden in seventh place while Bob 
Boone of Philadelphia has got four times 
as many votes as he has. Probably noth¬ 
ing can be done to further the cause 
of the league’s surprise batting leader, 
Lou Brock, who was left off the ballot— 
which was printed in early April—but 
Chicagoans and others should come to 
the aid of Cub Dave Kingman. Philadel¬ 


phia’s Greg Luzinski, who is batting .260 
with six home runs, has rolled up 213,445 
more votes than Kingman, who has a ma¬ 
jor league-leading 20 homers and a .304 
average. 

Boston and New York lead the Amer¬ 
ican League in jingoism. Carlton Fisk of 
the Red Sox tops the balloting for catch¬ 
er, though an injury has prevented him 
from starting a game behind the plate. 
New York heartthrob Bucky Dent (.238) 
is way ahead of the league’s leading hit¬ 
ter, Minnesota’s Roy Smalley (.367), in 
the shortstop voting. But then the Yan¬ 
kees average roughly 20,000 more fans a 
home game than the Twins do. 

Thank you, Bowie Kuhn and Gillette, 
for giving us the vote. Now please take it 
back. 

VERMEIL'S DEAL 

Dick Vermeil may be from Los Angeles 
but, as W. C. Fields wrote for his epitaph, 
he’d rather be in Philadelphia. And he is. 
The coach of the Eagles says it’s all be¬ 
cause owner Leonard Tose is so generous. 
Maybe too generous. 

“He’s overpaid me the last three years 
and he treats me too nice,” Vermeil says 
with a grin. “He treats my wife and fam¬ 
ily too nice. He spoils us rotten. I’m a guy 
who never had a damn thing, and all of a 
sudden I’m financially secure for the rest 
of my life. I have a contract that, hey, it’s 
unbelievable. 1 don’t even want to talk 
about it.” 

Vermeil’s original five-year contract 
has just been extended for another five 
years—it now won’t expire until 1985. 
Though Eagle General Manager Jim 
Murray will describe the contract only as 
being “bigger than a bread box, smaller 
than the stadium," Vermeil’s annual sal¬ 
ary is reportedly more than $250,000. His 
deal also calls for the Eagles to provide 
him with a house in the fashionable Phil¬ 
adelphia suburb of Bryn Mawr, two cars, 
$500,000 in life insurance, membership 
in the Philadelphia Country Club and a 
bonus if the team finishes at better than 
.500. 

Ed Hookstratten is the sharp lawyer 
who drew up Vermeil’s dream contract, 
and it should come as no surprise that the 
$50,000 fee for Hookstratten’s services 
was paid by the Eagles. 

DADS FOR A DAY, ANYWAY 

In honor of Father’s Day, June 17, New 
York’s Belmont Park will salute three 
great horses. Secretariat will be honored. 


and fittingly, because he has been at stud 
since his retirement at the end of his 1973 
Triple Crown campaign and, at latest 
count, has 130 registered offspring. The 
other two honorees? Kelso and Forego, 
who are at least equally renowned as run¬ 
ners but will never be celebrated as sires. 
They are both geldings. 

FINAL RESTING PLACE 

Remember the sad story of Virginia Ann- 
able (scorecard, March 19)? She’s the 
teacher from Brookhaven, N.Y. whose 
Volkswagen was stolen and abandoned to 
sink in then frozen Great South Bay. Her 
problems multiplied when the Army 
Corps of Engineers informed her that she 
was responsible for removing the sunken 
vehicle. 

After aides of New York Senator Ja¬ 
cob Javits intervened on Annable’s be¬ 
half, the Corps and the Coast Guard re¬ 
luctantly agreed to dispose of the car 
themselves. Well, they said they looked 
but couldn’t find it. So the local munic¬ 
ipal authorities took over. After using a 
helicopter to locate the car, the Town of 
Brookhaven sent an amphibious vehicle 
with grappling hooks to haul it out of 
eight feet of water. 

Because Annable had abandoned the 
car, it was taken to the town’s landfill site. 
It cost about $1,000 for the whole oper¬ 
ation, and if someone wants the remains 
for scrap, Brookhaven would be happy to 
sell it for $10. From monster of the deep 
to monster of the dump. 

THE ROAD NOT TAKEN 

Baseball trivia question: What righthand¬ 
ed pitcher at the University of Havana 
once wrote to Calvin Griffith asking for a 
tryout with the Washington Senators? 

Hint: When Griffith's ace Latin-Amer- 
ican scout, Joe Cambria, checked out the 
young prospect and wired back forget 
it, the pitcher gave up on major league 
baseball and started a revolution. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Esa Tikkanen, Finland's top marathon¬ 
er, asked why his country has produced 
so many standout distance runners: “Be¬ 
cause back home it costs $2.40 a gallon 
for gas." 

• Bill Fitch, new Boston Celtics coach, 
on his experience as coach of the expan¬ 
sion Cleveland Cavaliers: “I once said 
coaching a first-year team was a religious 
experience. You do a lot of praying, but 
most of the time the answer is no.” end 
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'Wh’re glad you’re learning what 
we Puerto Ricans.have always known- 
anything gin or vodka can do, J 
white mm can do better.” 

Equestrian trainer ttector,£JSndia and his wife, artist JjmetD’Ejjopo. 


Take a tip from the Gandias. 

Mix Puerto Rican white rum with orange 
juice, tonic or soda. Or in a deliciously dry 
martini. You’ll find it makes decidedly 
smoother, better tasting drinks. 

For a very good reason. 

By law, every drop of Puerto Rican white 
rum is aged at least one full year. And when 
it comes to smoothness, aging is the name 
of the game. 


Make sure the rum is Puerto Rican. 

The name Puerto Rico on the label is 
your assurance of excellence. 

The Puerto Rican people have been 
making rum for almost five centuries. 
Their specialized skills and dedication re¬ 
sult in a rum of exceptional taste and purity. 

No wonder over 85% of the rum 
sold in this country comes from 
Puerto Rico. 



PUERTO RlCflfl Rums 

Aged for smoothness and taste. 

For free Light Rums of Puerto Rico recipes, write Puerto Rican Rums 
Dept 1-5. 1290 Avenue of the Americas. N Y N Y 10019 ©1979 Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 









A nd so the last trick was 
taken by another horse. 

There would be no triple tri¬ 
ple. History and the long, de¬ 
manding stretch at Belmont Park 
had caught up with Spectacular 
Bid. With 3 /*ths of a mile remain¬ 
ing in the Belmont Stakes last Sat¬ 
urday, he was leading, seemingly 
drawing away from his seven rivals. 

He was four lengths in front of 12-to-l 
shot General Assembly and looking just 
as strong as he had while rattling off vic¬ 
tories in 12 consecutive stakes races. Just 
660 yards to go to the third Triple Crown 
in three years. But in the next '/»th of a mile 
Spectacular Bid began to behave like a very 
fat man trying to run up a very steep hill. In 
the stretch curve he drifted out from the rail. 

His lead diminished. He was having trouble get¬ 
ting air into his lungs, and his legs seemed to de¬ 
sert him. With a furlong to go, he was a beaten 
horse, seconds away from joining the company of 
Pensive, Tim Tam, Carry Back, Northern continued 

With y,ths of a mile to go (left). Bid was leading but 
Coastal (9) was closing, passing General Assembly (2) 
and Golden Act before drawing dear for the win (right). 






THE BELMONT continued 


Dancer, Kauai King, Forward Pass. Ma¬ 
jestic Prince and Canonero II—the band 
of Derby and Preakness winners that 
came a cropper at Belmont. 

The winner. Coastal, was one of those 
lightly raced colts that periodically come 
out of old-line barns to waste Belmont 
pretenders. The steady Golden Act, 
spear-carrier-in-chief in the classic races, 
was second. Bid, who had been described 
by his trainer. Bud DeJp. as the greatest 
horse ever to look through a bridle, was 
looking at the nearly four lengths of track 
between his nose and Coastal’s as he fin¬ 
ished third. 

Did Bid’s young jockey, Ron Frank¬ 
lin, ride the horse badly? Some of the 
jocks in the race and those watching from 
the sidelines asserted that he had, crit¬ 
icizing him for moving Bid to the front 
too soon. 

Delp disagreed, “Ronnie rode him 
good,” he said. “Maybe Bid’s just not a 
mile-and-a-half horse. Ronnie rode the 
horse perfect. Exactly the way I would’ve 
rode him if I’d been on him. Bid was run¬ 
ning easily. The horse just ran out of gas. 
I just don’t think he ran his race. Heck, I 
thought the horse could go two miles. 
There are some exceptional horses that 
can’t run a mile and a half. The best horse 
won the race, that’s all.” 

Delp’s 18-year-old son, Doug, had a 
different notion. He leaned against a limo 
outside of Bid’s barn with his arms 
crossed and his eyes cast downward. “I 



thought that if we had a great rider on 
him, he would have won,” he said. “If 
we had a pro we might have won.” 

By Sunday morning. Bud Delp was 
back in Baltimore at his barn at Pimlico, 
where Bid had arrived by van. The colt, 
he said, may have been hurting a bit dur¬ 
ing the Belmont. He said he didn’t dis¬ 
close it immediately after the race be¬ 
cause he didn’t want his remarks 
construed as an excuse. DeJp then said 
Bid had stepped on a safety pin from his 
protective bandages on race morning. “It 
went up about \/ inches and he was 
lame,” he said. “I took the pin out and 
he bled a little, but he was walking O.K. 
I walked him for about 45 minutes and 
then jogged him a bit, and there was no 
sign of lameness.” 

Delp informed Bid’s owners, Harry, 
Teresa and Tom McyerhofT, of the mis¬ 
hap. “It was a nervous day for all of us.” 
Delp said. “But when Bid didn’t get 
worse, I decided to run him. I told Ron¬ 
nie not to mention the thing to reporters 
after the race. As far as the running of 
the race goes, I don’t have any complaints 
or excuses.” 

The first signs that Bid might be head¬ 
ing for trouble in the Belmont came the 
Monday before the race. On that murky 
morning a light mist had descended on 
the track, which had been drenched by 
three days of rain and resembled but¬ 
terscotch pudding. Bud Delp seemed 
happy as Spectacular Bid came out to 
work a mile. During the early part of the 
work, Bid moved easily, but as the horse 
reached the quarter pole he began to la¬ 
bor, and exercise rider Robert Smith 
slapped away at him with the whip. Bid 
finished the mile in 1:39. “He needed this 
work,” Delp said. “He got a little tired 
at the end. ” 

In the next few hours other trainers an¬ 
alyzed that workout. John Nerud, the as¬ 
tute horseman who trained Gallant Man 
for his upset of Bold Ruler in the 1957 
Belmont, said, “I’ll bet horses will come 
out of the woodwork to run. Instead of a 
small field there will be a big one. A mile 
in 1:39 doesn’t impress anyone. Bid has 
had a long, tough campaign, and a mile 
and a half is a new ball game. If there’s a 
fresh horse around, he’ll run.” 

Nerud was right. Although projected 
as a race among only Bid, Golden Act, 
General Assembly and Screen King. 

In a rocky week, Franklin brawled with Cordero 
and was jeered after his losing Belmont ride. 


eight horses went to the post on Saturday. 
And if ever there was a fresh horse, it was 
Coastal. He had started only three times 
in 1979. To be sure, he had run against 
Bid last fall at Atlantic City and had been 
beaten by 17 lengths. Coastal, by Majes¬ 
tic Prince out of a Buckpasser mare, 
hadn’t been nominated for the Belmont 
because it was felt he was developing so 
slowly that he wouldn’t be ready. Thus 
Owner William Haggin Perry had to pay 
a supplemental entry fee of $20,000. 
None of the 11 horses previously supple¬ 
mented to the Belmont had won it. 

But only Coastal looked a spoiler. All 
the other Belmont starters had had at 
least twice as many races this year, some 
even three times as many. In the past dec¬ 
ade the fresh-horse stratagem had not 
worked, but in the ’50s and ’60s several 
horses that hadn’t run in either the Der¬ 
by or the Preakness came on to win the 
Belmont. Cavan won the 1958 Belmont 
when Tim Tam broke down, Quadrangle 
defeated heavily favored Northern Danc¬ 
er in 1964 and Stage Door Johnny sur¬ 
prised Forward Pass in 1968. 

To some. Coastal seemed to be in the 
race merely to make it more interesting 
for the bettors. Perry is a longtime own¬ 
er and breeder and his young trainer, 
David Whiteley, is a very conservative 
man, not known for asking his clients to 
supplement to races. But Coastal had 
been impressive in winning the Peter Pan 
at Belmont some two weeks earlier and 
had been doing well in workouts. Still 
no one expected him to be the colt to pre¬ 
vent Bid from becoming the third straight 
Triple Crown winner, following Seattle 
Slew in 1977 and AIFirmed in ’78. 

For the first quarter mile of the Bel¬ 
mont Jockey Ruben Hernandez had 
Coastal in fourth place. As Spectacular 
Bid headed into the stretch, Hernandez 
moved Coastal in along the rail and be¬ 
gan his run. Bid’s three-length lead dis¬ 
appeared quickly, and he was suddenly 
joined by Golden Act on the outside and 
Coastal on the inside. Coastal easily over¬ 
took Bid and coasted in by 3'/« lengths 
in 2:28%, well above Secretariat's track 
record of 2:24 in 1973. Golden Act, third 
in the Derby and second in the Preak¬ 
ness. passed the flagging Bid a few strides 
before the wire, nipping him by a neck 
for second money, worth $59,180. Coast¬ 
al earned $ 161,400 and Bid $32,280. 

Since February, Franklin had been 
able to lake Spectacular Bid wide of his 
fields without ever enduring a hard fight 



in the stretch. “I knew I couldn’t go out¬ 
side Spectacular Bid,” Hernandez said 
later, “because I would be out far too 
wide. When the opening was there, I just 
shot through it.” 

The outcome of the Belmont didn’t 
surprise Sandy Hawley, Golden Act’s rid¬ 
er. “The campaign is so tough,” Hawley 
said, “that you wonder how any horse 
can ever win the Triple Crown. Horses 
ship and work out and then have to go 
through three very tough races in five 
weeks. Coastal just flew by both of us. 
My horse was tired at the end of it and 
so was Spectacular Bid.” 

Franklin patiently endured a painful 
press conference after the race, answer¬ 
ing every question, including those about 
a paternity suit recently filed against him. 
And he could hear the taunting voice of 
Jockey Angel Cordero (who finished sev¬ 
enth on General Assembly) over the jock¬ 
ey room P.A. system congratulating Her¬ 
nandez and proclaiming, “I told you no 
horse is unbeatable. Every turkey has his 
Thanksgiving.” The bad blood between 
Franklin and Cordero had been evident 
since February's Florida Derby , and it 
had erupted anew Wednesday in a jock- 
eys’-room brawl. A bumping incident 
coming out of the gate for the fourth race 
led to the fight, which cost the riders $250 
each in fines. 

Franklin stared straight ahead during 
Cordero’s outburst Saturday and said, 
yes, he had had lower moments in his 
life: “After the Florida Derby, even 
though I won.” Following that race. Bud 
Delp called his rider an “idiot” for his 
poor ride, and Franklin has been hear¬ 
ing variations on that theme ever since. 

Immediately after the Belmont, as 
Franklin walked to the jockeys’ room, he 
was booed. Several fans even threw 
rolled-up programs at him. Half an hour 
later, as he headed back to the barn to re¬ 
join Delp and return to Baltimore, he 
said, laughing, “Don’t nobody stay too 
close to me, I might get plucked off.” 

According to Delp, though, Franklin 
won’t be plucked off Bid in his next start, 
probably the Jim Dandy in August at Sar¬ 
atoga. “Sure I’ll keep Ronnie on him,” 
Delp said. “It’s his horse. The jockey 
can’t carry the horse, the horse must 
carry the rider. If you’re not prepared to 
lose in this business, you better get your¬ 
self into another profession. Spectacular 
Bid will win a lot more races before this 
year is over.” 

But probably none at 1 Vi miles, end 


D avid Whiteley broke away from the 
crowd around the winner’s circle at Bel¬ 
mont Park and slipped off alone, to the outer 
rail of the racetrack near the finish line. Min¬ 
utes earlier, the 34-year-old trainer had sent 
out Coastal to win the 111th running of the 
Belmont Stakes. Now the ceremonies had 
ended. At first simply stunned and then re¬ 
lieved that it was over, Whiteley was just be¬ 
ginning to feel the warming afterglow. 

The feeling has become a familiar one over 
the last few months. No trainer has had the 
kind of fun David Whiteley has had this year. 
The $269,000 Belmont was his sixth victory 
in $ 100,000-plus races in 1979, an extraor¬ 
dinary achievement. Though he conditions a 
stable of 19 horses, he had sent only 38 start¬ 
ers to the post before Saturday’s race, but 
together they had amassed earnings of 
$750,805—a remarkable average of $19,758 
per start, more than twice the second-best av¬ 
erage. Coastal’s victory in the Belmont pushed 
the winnings of Whiteley’s stable past the 
$900,000 mark, putting the average above 
$23,000. Until recently Coastal was regarded 
as a kind of second-stringer to his stablemate. 
Instrument Landing, the winner of the Wood 
Memorial and the trainer’s chief hope for the 
Belmont until a sore hoof sidelined him. 
Whiteley is also in charge of the care and feed¬ 
ing of two of the best grass horses in Amer¬ 
ica—Tiller and the gifted filly Waya. 

Whiteley doesn’t advertise himself, but you 
can’t miss him. Wiry of build with gray- 
flecked, neatly combed hair, wearing spec¬ 
tacles and smoking cigarettes through a hold¬ 
er, he looks like the earnest young lawyer that 
he used to imagine he would one day be. He 
studied political science at George Washing¬ 
ton University and the University of Mary¬ 
land. “I had thoughts of being a lawyer at 


one time," he says. Instead, he teamed up 
with his father. Hall of Fame trainer Frank 
Whiteley. David couldn't have had a better 
teacher. Frank developed the champions Da¬ 
mascus and Ruffian and brought the sore, 
aging Forego through two brilliant champi¬ 
onship seasons. Frank’s influence on his son 
is manifest. Both are self-effacing, almost shy. 
They keep to themselves and their friends and 
take their work seriously, spending long hours 
at the barn. They race their 2-year-olds spar¬ 
ingly and choose their spots with care. Very 
old school, they are, in that way, cautious 
and conservative. “Maybe too conservative 
sometimes," says David. 

David is one of a small group of second- 
generation New York trainers bound by old 
friendships and similar backgrounds. Green- 
tree Stable's Jack Gaver, the son of former 
Greentree Trainer John Gaver, is a friend. 
And so is John Veitch, son of Sylvester 
Veitch, former conditioner for C. V. Whit¬ 
ney and George D. Widener. Jack Gaver 
trains Bowl Game, while John Veitch trains 
Davona Dale and Alydar for Calumet. Veitch 
and Whiteley, who once roomed together on 
the backstretch, are close friends. 

An hour after Coastal had won the Bel¬ 
mont, David glanced up the aisle of his shed 
and saw the car he had been waiting for. “Uh, 
oh," he said. “See that big new Jaguar that 
just pulled up? Now here he comes.” 

John Veitch stepped through the barn 
door, about 30 yards away, smiling and shak¬ 
ing his head in mock disbelief. “Boy,” he 
called out, “if that doesn’t go to show you 
that training horses is no trick'” 

Then he laughed and walked over to White- 
ley. “Well goddam done, David," he said. And 
then, to everyone: “It’s a good thing he’s got 
a smart father, isn’t it?” — William Nack 
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SMILE FOR THE BIRDIES 

Guided by baseball's shrewdest manager, Earl Weaver, Baltimore is again a 
power in its division—a frugal power at that by DOUGLAS S. LOONEY 


W hen Baltimore Catcher Rick Demp¬ 
sey was bumped from the starting 
lineup before last Friday night’s game 
against Texas, he could have sulked and 
criticized the manager in traditional big 
league style. But no. Suddenly, there he 
was, standing atop the bullpen dugout 
some 400 feet from home plate in Icft- 
centerfield, waving a towel and leading 
cheers for his teammates on the field. 
Several times he brought the Oriole 
crowd of 47,539 to full cry. Dempsey, 
whose parents were in vaudeville, stole 
the show although he wasn’t even at cen¬ 
ter stage. 

Which is precisely what the Orioles 
have been doing in the American League 
East. While fans keep watching to see 
whether New York or Boston or maybe 
even dark horse Milwaukee will domi¬ 



nate the division, it is the Orioles who 
have been in first place every day but 
one since May 18. At week’s end they 
were a game ahead of Boston and S'/j up 
on the Yankees. Already the Birds have 
ripped off nine wins in a row—and 15 
out of 16 in one stretch —and last week 
they won six of seven, while allowing 
only 13 runs. Says Dempsey. “We are a 
lot of no-names who have big talent.” 

Indeed, except for Jim Palmer (who 
missed his pitching turn last week be¬ 
cause of minor tendinitis) and Shortstop 
Mark Belanger (who fractured a finger 
Sunday and will be out for three weeks), 
there is not another Baltimore play¬ 
er with a name worth dropping. “We’re 
underrated because we’re completely un¬ 
known,” says Manager Earl Weaver. 

The Orioles are a team with but three 
free agents, none in the superdollar cat¬ 
egory. Says Frank Robinson, the former 
Oriole star who is now a Baltimore coach, 
“We don’t need free agents as long as 
we have good players.” General Man¬ 
ager Hank Peters says candidly, “We 
can't afford them. We can't send a play¬ 
er a contract and say, ‘Fill in the figures.’ 
like some of these teams.” Still, the Ori¬ 
ole player payroll has gone from $ 1.1 mil¬ 
lion in 1971 to $2.7 million this year, 
which means management is not exactly 
starving its flock. 

“We’re typical Baltimore people,” says 
one team official. “We think small.” But 
play tall. Coach Jim Frey says, “We’re 
not trying to be respectable. We’re try¬ 
ing to win more games than anybody 
else." Which is just what they have done. 
Over the last 22 seasons, Baltimore has 
more victories than any other team in 
baseball. During the last decade the Birds 
have won 951 games, Boston 891 and 
New York 883. 

How? 

Basically because of the astuteness of 
the front office and the genius of Weav¬ 
er. In 10'/ 2 years as manager, the sage of 
Baltimore has directed the Orioles to five 
division titles, three American League 
pennants and one world championship, 
and he has planted more lima beans life¬ 
time—he grows them in his garden— 
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than any manager ever. He knows good 
players when he sees them: he can han¬ 
dle them when he gets them. Of the 25 
players on the Oriole roster, 14 have 
come up through the club’s farm system. 



A mascot catted the Bird gives rivals just that 








Gary Roenicke dives headfirst across home plate to score in Baltimore's 4-3 win over the Rangers. 


Weaver may be mellowing, as some 
say; still, the volcano within erupts now 
and then. “He'll air a player out good," 
says one Oriole who has been aired out, 
“and then forget all about it. Of course, 
some of the players don’t.” A frequent 
target of Weaver’s wrath is Dempsey, 
who says, “He puts us down and that 
makes us perform better to show him he’s 
wrong. When you have been under the 
pressure of Earl Weaver, that’s more 
pressure than other teams can put on 
you.” 

Ken Singleton adds, “Earl never lets 
you give up. Every year he gives us the 
same talk: if we play the way we should, 
we’ll win.’ For us, that means we have to 
play our maximum.” The Birds tend to. 

So does the front office. When the re¬ 
entry, or Son of Croesus, draft struck, 
the Orioles looked at their checkbook and 
knew they were in trouble. They con¬ 
sidered holding on to Pitcher Wayne 
Garland—until Cleveland showered mil¬ 
lions on him. They figured maybe a guy 
like Mike Flanagan, whom they had 
picked up in 1973 in that other free-agent 
draft, the one for collegians and sandlot 
guys and such, might be worth more in 
the long run. Be a lot cheaper, anyway. 
And, lo, Flanagan was 19-15 last year. 
This season his record is 7-4. The Ori¬ 
oles agonized but decided in 1976 that 
their superb second baseman, Bobby 
Grich, could be turned loose, on the as¬ 
sumption that Rich Dauer would take up 


the slack. Last season Dauer made only 
one error while handling 433 chances. 

When Brooks Robinson faded, young 
Doug DeCinces was. after a brief period 
of adjustment, ready; with Belanger per¬ 
haps on the slide, Kiko Garcia seems to 
be equal to the task of replacing him one 
day. On the other hand, the Orioles don’t 
want to lose Palmer, and they pay him ac¬ 
cordingly—about $260,000 a year. 

“My one problem is I’ve got too many 
good pitchers,” says Weaver. With a 
straight face. That explains why he could 
remain calm, even affable, when Palmer 
flew off to L.A. last Thursday to have his 
elbow examined. Promising young Sam¬ 
my Stewart once sat for 22 days before 
he was called on. Reliever Tim Stoddard 
has waited 15 days between stints. 

The infield, with Eddie Murray at first 
(he hit 54 homers his first two years with 
the team, 1977-78), is very strong. The 
outfield is adequate. Leftfielder Gary 
Roenicke, who wears a face guard to pro¬ 
tect a cut mouth that required 25 stitch¬ 
es and plastic surgery earlier this season, 
is fielding well and hitting .298. Al Bum¬ 
bry, who broke his left leg and dislocat¬ 
ed his left ankle a year ago. a disaster 
that sunk the Orioles, is back in center 
and hitting .281. 

In rightfield is Singleton, perhaps the 
best player on the team. His arm has re¬ 
covered from 1977 surgery that ham¬ 
pered his throwing last season. The one 
Oriole weakness could be at catcher; both 


Dempsey and Dave Skaggs can throw 
well, but their hitting is so-so. 

One night last weekend, after another 
win, the players were hovering over a 
crab feast in the clubhouse and DeCinces 
was explaining, “On this team we all need 
each other.” True. On Thursday night 
Palmer was scratched, and Stewart 
promptly stepped up and pitched his first 
complete major league game. It was a 
two-hitter, and the Orioles beat Kansas 
City 3-1. On Friday night Flanagan 
emerged from a slump and went the dis¬ 
tance, beating Texas 3-0. On Saturday 
night Roenicke scored a run on an all- 
out sprawling headfirst dive to the plate 
as Baltimore won 4-3. On Sunday, los¬ 
ing 4-2 in the ninth, the Orioles rallied 
for three runs to beat the Rangers and 
give Dennis Martinez his ninth victory. 

It’s a we team, not a me team. Ron 
Shapiro, a local sports attorney, recalls 
when Reggie Jackson was on the scene. 
“Observing Reggie was like observing an 
island.” says Shapiro. “He just didn’t tie 
in with the land around.” 

No one could ever say that about 
Dempsey—or the other Orioles. end 


As Weaver departs, he has his usual final word. 







All week Young was ecstatic at the way things were going. She shot four straight rounds under par. 


SHE’S YOUNG AT HEART 

And so she should be. The former Donna Caponi. a 15-year veteran, won the LPGA 
title by beating out an unflappable Minnesotan by BARRY McDERMOTT 


T o understand how long Donna 
Young has been playing golf, you 
have to know that when she joined the 
tour her name was Caponi and her nick¬ 
name was “Watusi," for the wiggle she 
did when she played well. That was in 
1965. Well, last Sunday Donna Young, 
n£c Caponi, was dancing again, only this 
time her moves had a disco beat. 

Young won the Ladies Professional 
Golf Association championship, adding 
another major title to her two U.S. Wom¬ 
en's Open crowns, with a final-round 70 
over the Jack Nicklaus Golf Center 
course in Kings Island, Ohio, a suburb 
of Cincinnati. For her part, defending 
champion Nancy Lopez played as if she 
needed an introduction to her putter and 
finished with a 76 and a tie for 10th. the 
first tournament in her last four she 
hadn’t won and the only one in her last 
nine in which she had wound up worse 
than second. 

On a Sunday afternoon of gusting 
winds, rain and devious pin placements. 
Young was one of only four players to 
break par. In doing so, she broke out of 
a tie for the lead and broke the heart of 
Jerilyn Britz on the final nine holes. Un¬ 
til that stretch, the tournament had be¬ 
longed to the unobtrusive Britz, a vir¬ 
tual unknown on the tour. Britz started 
off with a stunning 64 over the gently roll¬ 
ing course (par 36-36—72) on Thursday 
and led or shared the lead until the final 
round. The question of the week had 
been: “When will Britz fold?” But she 
never did. Young, who during one streak 
played 50 straight holes without a bo¬ 
gey, simply outmatched Britz’ last-round 
73—a satisfying end to a stylish event. 

For years the LPGA tournament was 
one of the most forlorn major champi¬ 
onships in sports, a sort of Elba Invi¬ 
tational. As recently as three years ago it 
was played on a dried-up public course 
for a purse of $55,000. To be sure, along 
with a check for $8,000, the winner also 
carved a niche in history, because the 
championship dated back to 1955. But 
as the players would say, that and a quar¬ 
ter would get you a pack of tees. 

Oh, how things had changed by last 
week. There were record crowds, a per¬ 
fectly groomed course, amenities like 
courtesy cars, parties and free chow in 
the clubhouse—and $150,000 in prize 
money. The festivities included a black- 
tie dinner on Thursday night following 
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the tournament’s first round, to honor 
past LPGA champions. Shirley Engle- 
horn, the 1970 winner, was so pleased 
she lit up a cigar on the dais. 

Nancy Lopez arrived late to the ban¬ 
quet. She had played the opening round 
in the last group, which meant she had 
to putt on greens as beat up as a hill¬ 
billy's screen door. And if tournament of¬ 
ficials had made the pairings to prove 
they don’t play favorites, they under¬ 
scored the point by putting Lynn Adams 
and Alexandra Reinhardt, two non-win¬ 
ners who between them have earned a 
total of $25,000 this season, with Lopez. 

‘‘I was getting more aggravated than 
anything,” said Lopez after finishing the 
round, noting that she had hit only three 
greens in regulation and had three-putt¬ 
ed three times while shooting a 73. That 
score doesn’t sound so bad—until you re¬ 
flect that it was only the fourth lime in her 
last 24 rounds that she had been over par. 

After the round, Lopez talked to the 
press, signed autographs and then went 
back to her motel and washed her hair. 
She drove the 30 miles to downtown Cin¬ 
cinnati for the dinner, arriving after ev¬ 
erybody else had eaten. She dined on re¬ 
heated chicken, downed the only glass 
of milk in the room and thanked every¬ 
one for inviting her. 

That sort of courtesy is one of the rea¬ 
sons why Lopez has become such a media 
star. Notebooks, tape recorders and ques¬ 
tions followed her everywhere last week. 
Lopez also had a one-liner or two at the 
ready. When the press questioned her 
about the score of her Wednesday pro- 
am partner, former President Gerald 
Ford, she said, “Better. He didn’t hit 
anybody." 

If Lopez was answering a lot of ques¬ 
tions, Britz was causing a few to be asked, 
because hardly anyone had heard of her. 
She earned a shade under $40,000 last 
season to rank 23rd among the money 
earners. That was her best showing since 
she joined the tour in 1974, a 31-year- 
old former school teacher who hadn’t 
touched a golf club until she was 17. Britz 
grew up in Luverne. Minn, and after dis¬ 
covering golf became such a fanatic that 
she would play all winter, teeing up on 
mounds of snow and putting into holes 
bored in the ice. 

Britz’ opening round of 64 was a wom¬ 
en’s course record, and her nine birdies 
equaled an LPGA record. Britz also had 


a little bit of luck. At the 17th hole her 
drive hit a cart path and bounced so far 
she had only a short pitch to the green 
and four-foot putt for her final birdie. 

While bountiful publicity is accorded 
Lopez, the rest of the players tend to 
move from event to event in a pall of ob¬ 
scurity. Few outsiders were aware last 
week that Jo Anne Carner, one of the 
tour’s longtime stars, had been injured 
in a motorcycle accident in May and had 
missed three straight tournaments be¬ 
cause of strained tendons in her right 
wrist. And after Friday’s round, in which 
Britz had a 72 to maintain her lead, 
among the contenders were two players 
who were all but strangers to the press. 
Shannon Johnson, whose best finish this 
year was a tie for 47th, was at three un¬ 
der par and tied for fourth place. Rookie 
Muffin Spencer-Devlin, whose best was 
a tie for 43rd, was one under par. 

Spencer-Devlin is six feet tall and gre¬ 
garious. “I’m just what the tour needs,” 
the former model and actress told report¬ 
ers. “I’m good-looking and I have pres¬ 
ence. A lot of good-looking women don’t 
have presence.” 

On Saturday, Johnson shot an 82 to 
drop back into the pack, while Spencer- 
Devlin had a discouraging 76. Some of 
the other early leaders were having trou¬ 
bles of their own. Joyce Kazmierski had 
moved into contention with a 69 on Fri¬ 
day, when she one-putted 10 times using 
a putter that bore the inscription polish 
power. But before you could say John 
Paul II, she fell apart on Saturday, shoot¬ 
ing a 79. 

Meanwhile, Young, who had played 
rounds of 69 and 70, shot another 70 on 
Saturday and moved into a tie for the 
lead at 209, seven under, with a sudden¬ 
ly timid Britz, who had a 73. 

The cheers up ahead from Lopez’ gal¬ 
lery probably didn’t help Britz. Lopez 
shot a 71 on Friday and then headed to 
the practice green to fiddle with her putt¬ 
ing. After a few minutes, she said, “I’ve 
got it figured out,” a pronouncement that 
was greeted with applause by her cad¬ 
die, Roscoe Jones. On Saturday, Lopez 
made five birdies in a round of 69 that 
left her tied for sixth, but only four 
strokes behind Young and Britz. An¬ 
nounced an encouraged Lopez, “I feel 
like something is coming on.” 

Britz knew the feeling. Her four-stroke 
first-round lead was gone and now eight 



Britz topped the leader board on all lour days. 


other players were on the scent as well 
and within four strokes of Young and 
her. 

Among them were 23-year-old Amy 
Alcott, who tied for the lead during the 
day before dropping a stroke behind, and 
Carner, who was popping aspirin and 
soaking her sore wrist in hot water. Car¬ 
ner had a 72 Saturday to move into third 
with Penny Pulz, two shots behind the 
leaders. 

On Sunday, Carner and Pulz both 
blew to 77s, which left them part of a 
four-way tie for sixth, while Alcott had 
a 74 and found herself in third place. 

While this went on, the Watusi Kid 
was strolling around mumbling, “Con¬ 
centration. Confidence. Composure.”— 
injunctions her husband, Ken, had 
suggested to her on Saturday night. 
Whenever she faced a difficult shot, she 
said the magic words. It also helped that 
she was making putts from everywhere, 
including a 40-footer and a 25-footer. Ev¬ 
ery time the ball went in the hole, she 
said, the victory music got a little louder. 
She hit her drive on the 18th hole and, 
watching it, smiled and said: “Boogie on 
down there, ball. Boogie on down.” end 
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JERRY IS NEVER BEHIND 
THE EIGHT BALL 

Jerry Buss has always had a way with a chick, a cue and a buck. Now he'll have 
his way with the Lakers, Kings and Forum by WILLIAM OSCAR JOHNSON 


I t is the biggest financial transaction in 
sports history. It involves $67.5 million 
paid for two major league teams, the Los 
Angeles Lakers and the Los Angeles 
Kings, and one of the nation’s finest are¬ 
nas, the 17,505-seat Forum. It includes, 
almost as an afterthought, a ranch in the 
California Sierras of 13,000 acres, about 
half the size of the city of San Francis¬ 
co. The deal propels to center stage one 
of the most extraordinary entrepreneurs 
in sport—or in any other category of big 
dealing, for that matter. 

He is Jerry Hatten Buss, 46, an ami¬ 
able and intelligent Los Angeles multi¬ 
millionaire who extravagantly admires, 
among other things, M & M candy, 
French existentialists, any and all USC 
football teams, any and all Playboy cen¬ 
terfold girls, rare coins, rare stamps, rare 
cars and rare bargains in real estate. 


A man’s books may not be a fair test 
of his personality, but Jerry Buss is a ha¬ 
bitual reader and, thus, they are instruc¬ 
tive if not definitive. Side by side on the 
same shelf in his office are Panic & 
Crashes and How You Can Make Mon¬ 
ey out of Them, Bruce Cation’s Grant 
Takes Command, Irving Wallace’s The 
Nympho and Other Maniacs, a textbook 
called Chemical Calculations and a slim 
volume titled Baldness: Is It Necessary? 
At home. Buss says, he is currently read¬ 
ing the Iliad. 

His persona is an amalgam of Horatio 
Alger and Hugh Hefner; of sugar daddy, 
devoted father, accountant, real estate 
wheeler-dealer and aerospace scientist. 
Buss comes on in a manner that mixes 
cowboy swagger with movie star glam¬ 
our, college professor smarts with pool 
hustler chic. He habitually wears a pair 
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of almost disgustingly shabby Levi’s, a 
Western shirt open to reveal the gray 
hairs of his chest, and shiny black cow¬ 
boy boots. His hair is silvery, long and 
curly at the nape of the neck, with a thick- 
woven thatch on top, which proves bald¬ 
ness is indeed not necessary. He is tall 
and handsome in a way that is vaguely 
mindful of a ravaged Robert Redford 
crossed with a slightly rejuvenated Ron¬ 
ald Reagan. His smile displays perfect 
teeth, which are every bit as white and 
well made as the $127,500 Rolls-Royce 
Camargue he drives. He is, in a sense, 
the archetype of a certain breed of Bel 
Air millionaire—acquisitive, aggressive, 
restless, obsessed with good looks and 
rich in an assortment of playthings, play¬ 
mates and possessions that ordinary men 
can only covet. 

Yet Buss says he is a devotee of Ca¬ 
mus and Sartre, and in his real estate of¬ 
fice associates habitually call him Doc¬ 
tor Buss. This refers to a Ph.D. in physical 
chemistry that he earned at USC in 1957 
at the age of 24. One of his doctoral dis¬ 
sertations was entitled “The Bond Dis¬ 
sociation Energy of Toluene,” another, 
he says, dealt with “thermochemical pre¬ 
diction.” For a brief time he taught chem¬ 
istry at USC. But, he says, “Actually, I’m 
probably more of a mathematician than 
a chemist. To some people, numbers are 
as comfortable as words. They fascinate 
me, they’re my passion. I’ll notice the 
number of miles on the odometer of a 
friend’s car, and I’ll figure how much he 
drives. Then, maybe weeks later. I’ll call 
him up and ask if I can go for a ride 
with him and watch while his odometer 
turns past 100.000 miles.” 

It wasn’t the numbers on odometers 
that preoccupied Buss in recent weeks, 
however. The deal to buy the Lakers, the 
Kings and The Forum from the redoubt¬ 
able Jack Kent Cooke was a complex and 
time-consuming project. Cooke and Buss 
first met three years ago when Buss rent¬ 
ed The Forum in connection with his ini¬ 
tial plunge into professional sports—the 
Los Angeles Strings of ill-fated World 
Team Tennis. 

“We had all kinds of trouble at the 
L.A. Sports Arena,” says Buss, “and Jack 
agreed to cut the usual rent way back at 
The Forum for us. It wasn’t charity. He 
made money on the Strings. He also be¬ 
came a real mentor to me. He convinced 
me that superstars were worth the mon¬ 
ey they cost and, because of him, I got 
Ilie Nastase for the Strings and later 
continued 



Buss has a high regard tor stylish construction. Background: The Forum. Foreground: Karen Demei. 
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When not reading Camus or Homer, multimillionaire Jerry Buss shoots a little poo! or peruses his collections of rare stamps, rare coins and girls, girls, girls. 
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JERRY BUSS continued 



Buss fondly leafs through his album of ladies. 


Chris Evert. I think one reason he sold 
his teams to me is that he believes 1 will 
continue his legacy.” 

Cooke, 66, had come to Los Angeles 
in 1962 with a fortune earned in Cana¬ 
dian broadcasting and publishing. He 
bought the Lakers for the then exorbi¬ 
tant price of slightly more than $5 mil¬ 
lion from Bob Short. In 1966 he launched 
the Kings franchise for $2 million, and 
in 1967 he built The Forum for $16 mil¬ 
lion. Cooke increased his fortune might¬ 
ily by purchasing a large interest in 



Valuable stamps abound in Jerry's scrapbook. 


Teleprompter and 86% of the ownership 
of the Washington Redskins. He was a 
consummate fan of his teams; at one 
point he said, “I’d like to attend an ath¬ 
letic contest every night—365 days a 
year—and see a team I own. It’s a per¬ 
sonal indulgence. Money ceases to be an 
object after a while.” 

Unfortunately, money became about 
the only object in Cooke’s life during a 
mean and costly divorce proceeding, 
which finally ended in March. It had 
dragged on for 2/i years and had involved 
41 lawyers and 12,000 pages of docu¬ 
ments. Cooke ultimately gave his wife 
an estimated $41 million—reportedly the 
largest divorce settlement in California 
history. Until the case was closed, 
Cooke’s holdings were, in effect, frozen, 
but from the moment it was over he and 
Buss were huddling. 

Buss had been interested in buying a 
major league franchise for years. As ear¬ 
ly as 1970 he considered purchasing the 
ABA’s Los Angeles Stars. He once tried 
to trade half of his Ocotillo Lodge, a re¬ 
sort in Palm Springs, for a piece of the 
ABA’s San Diego Conquistadors, and he 
has put out feelers about buying the Chi¬ 
cago White Sox and the Oakland A’s. Ex¬ 
cept for the defunct Strings, Buss came 
up empty every time, until he and Cooke 
came to terms three weeks ago. 

The deal is this: Buss and his partners 
will pay $43.5 million for The Forum and 
the Raljon Ranch near Bakersfield. Buss, 
on his own, will pay $24 million for the 
Lakers and Kings, and will own the teams 
personally. He and his partners will as¬ 
sume an approximate $10 million mort¬ 
gage on The Forum. Cooke has a choice 
of taking the remaining $57.5 million in 
cash or $20 million in cash and $37.5 mil¬ 
lion in real estate, choosing his properties 
from a list drawn up by Buss’ corpora¬ 
tion, Mariani-Buss Associates. Cooke has 
a month or more to decide what form of 
payment to accept, but Buss says, “I 
would imagine he’ll opt for a tax-free ex¬ 
change and take the real estate. If he takes 
only cash, it could cost him an extra $9 
million or so in taxes.” 

The deal is considered closed for all 
practical purposes, although there re¬ 
mains the ritualistic matter of official 
approval from the NBA and NHL for 
Buss to own the teams. No problems are 
anticipated. 

Just what kind of an owner will Jerry 
Buss be? He is a full-fledged, heart-on- 
his-sleeve sports fan when it comes to 


his alma mater, USC, and he spends 
many sentimental hours recalling long- 
gone football games and track meets, re¬ 
living with almost misty eyes the bro¬ 
ken-field runs of Jon Arnett and the 100- 
yard dashes of Mel Patton. Yet, when he 
talks about his newly acquired teams. 
Buss has no mist in his eyes, only dollar 
signs. “The Lakers are a good ordinary in¬ 
vestment,” he says, “nothing spectacular. 
In the past, they have probably averaged 
around $500,000 a year in operational 
profits, and the franchise value has ap¬ 
preciated $500,000 a year. You could get 
about the same return with high-quality 
bonds. However, if we get into some pay 
television there, that could add as much 
as $2.5 million in profits.” 

And the Kings? Less good. “With the 
Kings, you have the all-important ques¬ 
tion: Can hockey ever be a West Coast 
sport? I don’t think anyone knows the an¬ 
swer to that. The Kings definitely lose 
money every year. In their very best year 
they lost $200,000. In the worst year they 
lost $1.5 million. They average about 
$700,000 a year in losses. However, in 
the first few operating years, the tax treat¬ 
ment would be such as to allow a break¬ 
even situation as regards cash flow. To 
make money steadily, the Kings have to 
sell another 3,000 season tickets. If they 
can, great. If not. I’ve made a bad deal.” 

And The Forum? “I like to buy real es¬ 
tate that can’t be replaced. The Forum is 
like that—30 acres of commercial real 
estate in a very desirable location. If 
anyone tried to build a Forum today, 
they’d have to charge $15,000 a night, 
not $10,000. So it’s effectively irreplace¬ 
able. It’s rented now about 220 times a 
year. If we got that up to 260 times, we’d 
have a very profitable venture. Also, 
we’re in a controlling position for all pay 
TV out of The Forum. We get a piece of 
it for any concerts or boxing matches or 
whatever. That could also help make it a 
very profitable venture.” 

Buss insists he will be a strong influ¬ 
ence on both of his teams. He intends to 
have a “long talk” with the often-aloof 
Kareem Abdul-Jabbar. Within days after 
his purchase of the club was announced. 
Buss may have solved a potentially nas¬ 
ty situation by arranging to keep former 
Laker Coach Bill Sharman as general 
manager and at the same time offering 
Jerry West a front-office job of equal rank 
that will enable him to gracefully give 
up his coaching duties, which he has 
grown to abhor. Buss was kept constant- 
continued 
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NO RUM REFLECTS 
PUERTO RICO 
LIKE RONRICO. 



From Puerto Rico, the Rum Island, comes Ronrico, the Puerto Rican rum. Smooth, light tasting Ronrico 
has been the pride of six generations of Puerto Rican rum masters (since 1860). One sip and you'll agree... 

rum lovers never had it so good RONRICO: AUTHENTIC RUM OF PUERTO RICO. 



General Wine & Spina Co.. N.Y.C. 80 proof 



The Civilized Civic. 


In most of our advertisements, we show' the Honda Civic® without 
any optional accessories to show you how' civilized it is. 

After all, the Civic already comes w ith many standard features that 
other manufacturers might charge you extra for, if they offer them at all. 
Things like tinted glass, power brakes with front discs, trip odometer, 
and opening rear-quarter windows. 

This ad is different. The Honda Civic CVCC" 5-Speed you see below is 
liberally adorned wdth Honda accessories. And the point we want 
to make is that there is virtually no end to the ways in which a Civic 
can be civilized. 



But that doesn’t mean you have to run over to the auto supply place 
for a floor mat or down to the stereo shop for twin speakers. 

Your Honda dealer has those things and more in his large 
selection of genuine Honda accessories. Being Honda 
accessories, they are not only designed to fit the 
Honda of your choice, but their quality 
matches that of the car itself. 


© 1979 American Honda Motor Co.. Inc. 
















Some of our most popular accessories include air conditioning, AM/FM 
stereo radio with 8-track player, tonneau cover, and a roof console 
that contains an electric clock, map spotlight, and interior floodlight. 

And, as you can see on the Civic shown here, exterior accessories 
include front and rear bumper overrides, luggage rack, protective body 
side moldings, door edge guards, fender well trim, and body side 
decal striping. 

We suggest you consult your Honda dealer for a complete list of 
custom-made Honda accessories. After all, while we continue to make 
it simple, we don’t mind at all if you choose to make it fancy. 
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JERRY BUSS continued 


ly informed by Cooke of the negotiations 
that resulted in the signing of Earvin 
(Magic) Johnson. 

Jerry Buss grew up in Kemmcrer. 
Wyo.. where J. C. Penney opened his 
first store. Fittingly enough for a man 
who would eventually be worth $50 mil¬ 
lion personally and be a partner in a real 
estate company with holdings of $350 
million. Buss became a compulsive Mo¬ 
nopoly player. “I played so much Mo¬ 
nopoly that my friends wouldn’t even go 
near a game with me,” he says. “1 got so 
I'd play alone, using 20 or 30 tokens and 
making all the decisions for all of them 
by myself. I finally got so I could play en¬ 
tire games with imaginary players using 
only a pair of dice—no cards or tokens 
or money. I’d keep track in my head of 
everybody's moves and deals and how 
much money they had and which prop¬ 
erties they owned." 

Buss’ home life was not entirely hap¬ 
py. His mother, an accountant, and fa¬ 
ther, a C.P.A. who taught statistics at 
Berkeley for a time, divorced when he 
was a baby. His mother remarried, and 
they lived in Los Angeles during World 
War II. His high school years were spent 
in Kemmerer; at one point he left home 
to live over a pool hall. He became so 
adept at pool that a high school teacher 
once banked him for a night of $50-a- 
game competition. Buss won. “My se¬ 
cret ambition then was to be a gambler,” 
he says. Instead, he decided to drop out 
of school and become a gandy dancer 
on the Union Pacific. It was a brutal life. 
“There’d be two. three fights a day,” he 
says. “It was pretty exciting for a 16-year- 
old kid. You’d never know what those 
guys would do. 1 kept my mouth shut 
most of the time.” 

Then he spotted an employment list 
in the local post office for civil service 
chemists, a job that paid a bit more than 
the railroad. Buss returned to high 
school, graduated and went to Laramie, 
where he worked the midnight to 8 a.m. 
shift as a chemist at the Bureau of Mines 
and attended the University of Wyoming 
during the day. He graduated with a de¬ 
gree in chemistry in 2'/j years when he 
was only 19. So impressive were his 
grades that he was offered scholarships 
at Harvard. Michigan. Cal Tech and 
USC, among other schools. Buss picked 
USC “because of football and the weath¬ 
er," and got his master’s and his Ph.D. 

At first. Buss decided that he wanted 
to be a college professor, “But what a 


shock. I had been making maybe $500 a 
month at odd jobs while going to 
school—and teaching paid $550. I final¬ 
ly got $750 a month at USC. It was O.K. 
for a while, but I finally decided to go 
East for a change.” 

Buss got a job with Arthur D. Little, a 
Boston business consulting firm. He was 
employed there for a year as a trouble¬ 
shooter working the snags out of a TV- 
set production line, solving problems in 
steel-beam construction and eliminating 
confusion over how to distribute Sears 
Roebuck catalogs. “This was all strictly 
a matter of kinetic equations and logic,” 
he says. “The work appealed to me, but 
I’m strictly a Californian and I didn’t 
want to stay in Boston.” Back in Los An¬ 
geles, he went to work in the missile di¬ 
vision of McDonnell Douglas and then 
quit (“We never talked about anything 
but weapons and war”) and took a po¬ 
sition at a space laboratory for a time. 
But the regimentation and enforced uni¬ 
formity of the aerospace industry irked 
him. “I’d turn my head,” he says, “and 
all I could see were 500 desks. 500 white 
shirts and 500 different-colored neck¬ 
ties—which was the only way to distin¬ 
guish us. We were a herd of very ed¬ 
ucated cattle.” 

In 1959 Buss and a fellow employee, 
Ichemical engineer Frank Mariani (who 
is still his partner), pooled some money 
to buy a small apartment house in West 
Los Angeles, then another and another 
until, in July of 1962, Buss quit the 
world of science for good and went 
into real estate full time. Mariani fol¬ 
lowed a bit later. Their corporation deals 
mostly in residential buildings, but also 
owns three hotels. 

Buss’ firm prospered and he became 
very rich—rich enough to indulge him¬ 
self in just about any whim. He goes to al¬ 
most every USC football game—home 
and away. He is a candy fiend; his office 
is laden with jars, jugs and dishes of 
M & Ms and other chocolates. He began 
collecting stamps as a boy in Wyoming 
and now keeps his albums in a bank vault. 
As Buss turns the pages, he murmurs. 
“That’s $250,000 worth on that page, 
about $150,000 on this one, damn near 

$100,000 here-” He also has what he 

calls the three rarest U.S. coins extant, 
which together are worth about $800,- 
000: a 1913 Liberty Head nickel (“This 
is from King Farouk’s collection”), an 
1804 first-run silver dollar (“There were 


two million made, only six are known to 
exist”) and an 1894 “S” dime. 

As for cars. Buss now owns only the 
Rolls-Royce Camargue. but he once had 
a Jaguar XKE, a Lamborghini, a Mase- 
rati Bora and a Ferrari Daytona. “I guess 
the cars thing came from the fact that I 
never had an automobile in Wyoming,” 
he says. “If I asked a girl to a dance, 
we’d have to walk—and 10-below weath¬ 
er is tough on corsages.” 

No one walks when Buss asks girls to 
go dancing these days. He dates them by 
the dozen. “When I have time, I date 
one for lunch and another for dinner ev¬ 
ery day,” he says. Indeed, just as he is 
ready to show anyone his stamp and coin 
collections, so is he quick to offer a look 
at his girl collection. He brings out a thick 
photo album, which he pages through 
fondly, pointing at the pictures of myr¬ 
iad gorgeous young women. He muses 
aloud, page after page, “She was Miss 
something or other.... This one is a mod¬ 
el, what a beautiful woman.... This one 
is a Ram cheerleader.... This was a Play¬ 
boy foldout.... This is possibly the most 

striking girl I’ve ever seen_” When the 

last page in the photo album is turned. 
Buss pulls out a shoe box filled with per¬ 
haps hundreds of snapshots of other 
young women he has gone out with. 

.. This one was a foldout_This one 

is an actress.... This one models bath¬ 
ing suits.... Rams cheerleader.... A 
foldout... 

Buss is obviously a man-about-town. 
but he insists that he doesn’t seek—or en¬ 
joy—celebrity status. “I don’t like the tin¬ 
sel part of this town,” he says. He is still 
close to his four children by his former 
marriage. They visit him often in his Bel 
Air mansion, and he says. “They’re the 
most important thing in my life.” Yet 
there is that aura of conspicuous con¬ 
sumption about Buss that seems to gen¬ 
erate its own tinsel. Until now, as a mere 
real estate magnate and owner of a de¬ 
funct tennis team that lost him $2.5 mil¬ 
lion, he has kept a fairly low profile out of 
choice—both his and the public’s. Now. 
however, as the new owner of not one but 
two big league teams as well as an arena 
where he hopes to promote super-spec¬ 
taculars, such as a heavyweight champi¬ 
onship fight, he is going to be a highly vis¬ 
ible public property around Los Angeles. 

It's hard to imagine a place and a per¬ 
sonality better suited to each other. It’s 
also hard to see when Dr. Buss will have 
time to finish the Iliad. end 
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Logic and order are the cornerstones 
of Edwin Moses’ life, and of his utter 
dominance of the 400-meter hurdles 


by RICK TELANDER 


In the fall of 1975. while a junior at 
I Morehouse College in Atlanta, Edwin 
Moses pored over a pre-Olympic track 
brochure. A promising quarter-miler 
with, as he puts it. "a minor in hurdles.” 
Moses was looking for the right direc¬ 
tion to take as he planned his athletic 
future. 

“In the 110-meter hurdles I saw names 
like Willie Davenport. Tom Hill, Larry 
Shipp, Charles Foster—proven world- 
class men,” he says in his deep, even 
voice. “It was the same thing in the 400 
meters—Herman Frazier, Maxie Parks, 
Fred Newhouse. It was all very logical. 
If I was going to make the U.S. Olympic 
team, I had to move into a different race, 
something like the intermediate hurdles.” 

Logic has always had a major role in 
Moses’ life, both on and off the track. A 
self-described “analytic, practical” per¬ 
son, he earned a degree in physics at 
Morehouse. After graduation in 1978 he 
took his present job as an associate en¬ 
gineer with General Dynamics in Pomo¬ 
na, Calif., primarily because the climate 
offered a “more reasonable” training en¬ 
vironment. Moses believes in analyzing 
motion down to its essence, and he be¬ 
lieves in order. During races he wears a 
wristwatch accurate to hundredths of a 
second so he knows “what time it is.” 

On March 27, 1976, after just six or¬ 
derly weeks of practice, Moses won the 
400-meter intermediate hurdles at the 
Florida Relays in 50.1. The time was good 
enough to qualify him for the Olympic 
Trials. Four weeks later he turned a 49.8 
at the Penn Relays. Two weeks after that, 
at the Tom Black Classic in Knoxville, 
Tenn., he was clocked in 48.9, establish¬ 
ing himself as one of the fastest 400-meter 
hurdlers in the world. 

Then, on July 25, at the Montreal 
Olympics, he sprinted away from the 
field, winning a gold medal and beating 
U.S. teammate and silver medalist Mike 
Shine by nearly 10 meters. His time of 
47.64 was .18 of a second under John 
Akii-Bua’s four-year-old world record. 

Just four months after running his sec¬ 
ond 400-hurdles race—he had once re¬ 
luctantly entered the intermediates in 
1975 and did “53 something”—Moses 
abruptly had become the best in the 
world. It is difficult to explain such as¬ 
cendancy logically. 


“I know I made it all look too easy,” 
he says now, giving one of his frequent, 
darkly ironic chuckles. “And that has 
been a large part of the problem.” The 
problem? 

There has been a vague dissatisfaction 
in Moses’ life ever since Montreal. To 
put it simply, he feels that he deserves 
more recognition for his achievements. 
“You know,” he says, "I was the only 
Olympic individual track gold medalist 
for the U.S. in 1976, and I’m one of this 
country’s two active world-record hold¬ 
ers. I should have a little recognition, 
shouldn’t I?” 

To many observers, it would appear 
he has got some: Track & Field News' 
U.S. Athlete of the Year in 1977 and 
1978; cited for Performance of the Year 
in 1977, when he lowered his world rec¬ 
ord to 47.45 at the AAU championships; 
runner-up in the 1977 Sullivan Award 
voting. But having been 1977 World Cup 
champion, possessing nine of the world’s 
11 best 400-hurdles times and being the 
world’s top-ranked intermediate hurdler 
for three consecutive years, Moses feels 
there should be more. For instance, he 
wouldn’t have minded winning that Sul¬ 
livan Award, an honor the recipient, 
swimmer John Naber, has said Moses 
probably deserved. And he wouldn’t 
mind having more in-depth articles writ¬ 
ten about him in magazines and news¬ 
papers. And he could stand a little radio 
and TV time. 

Of course, such egocentric concerns 
have not endeared the generally affable 
Moses to the press. Adjectives like 
angry, sullen and difficult frequently pop 
up in front of his name. “I guess you 
could say I’m on the writers’ endangered 
species list,” he says, with that chuckle 
again. Track & Field News Features 
Editor Jon Hendershott went so far as 
to write a piece called “An Open Let¬ 
ter to Edwin Moses” in the January 
1979 issue. “Dear Ed,” the article be¬ 
gan. “Naturally, you want recognition 
and appreciation for all the hours of 
hard, lonely training you had to put in 
so you could go from being nobody to 
being Olympic champ and world-record 
holder_Who wouldn’t want some re¬ 

wards for such efforts? But remember, 
Ed, that you may never be a true hero 
in this country. Track just isn’t a 
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Thirteen steps — always, all the way. That's how Moses has towered the world record to 47.45. 


big sport. This is a nation of pros.” 

Well, that’s another thing that both¬ 
ers Moses. 

“A lot of people make a lot of money 
off track, but it’s not the U.S. athletes,” 
he says, echoing a shopworn amateur’s 
lament. “I went completely broke train¬ 
ing for the ’76 Olympics. I had to beg 
gas money just so I could get to the track. 
And it’s like that for a lot of us. Amie 
Robinson, the gold-medal winner in the 
long jump, worked on a garbage truck 
while training. James Butts, who won the 
silver medal in the triple jump, had to 
work two full-time jobs because his 
mother was sick. The only time he could 
train was at 5 a.m. Those things aren’t 
right. Track athletes should be able to 
train with dignity. 

"Nobody wants to get rich. But re¬ 
alistically. well, 1 don’t see why I 
shouldn’t have a $400,000 contract to run 
in 20 meets—the kind of money Julius 
Erving gets, f mean, this may be the only 
thing I can do well in my whole life.” 

Moses realizes that with this money 
talk, he's pushing logic to its irrational 
end. But he enjoys the game. With Rob¬ 
inson. he has sent out brochures to 120 
U.S. businesses asking for their sponsor¬ 
ship of Olympic-caliber athletes. Only 
one responded positively. 

Moses’ real source of discontent, 
though, is far simpler than the pursuit of 
money or what he calls the “whore-pimp 
concept” of amateur athletics: he is just 
too good. He has no competition. He is 
bored. He does make it look too easy. 
Since the Olympics, he has lost only once. 

He wine eome races by 20 metere 

“I don’t even think about winning any¬ 
more,” he says with a shrug. “When 1 
was in Europe last summer, I was racing 
against the same guys again and again. 
After a while I knew they weren’t going 
to break 49 seconds. And I have to con¬ 
sciously slow down to run over 49. What 
can I say?” 

“He’s one of a kind,” says James King, 
the seventh-ranked intermediate hurdler 
in the U.S. and a man clearly in awe of 
Moses. “He can’t get pushed. And that’s 
very tough for anybody.” Indeed, in each 
of his world-record races, Moses has run 
virtually alone, something few record 
holders in any event can claim. 

The intermediate hurdles has never 
continued 
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EDWIN MOSES continued 

been a top-billed event—another part of 
Moses' recognition problem. People still 
view the race as something of a side¬ 
show—a bastardization of two “normal” 
races, the 110-meter highs and the 400- 
meter dash. Great athletes have rarely 
flocked to the race. In A World History 
of Track and Field Athletics, 1864- 
1964 , R. L. Quercetani points out that 
early runners avoided the event as being 
“too uncomfortable and fatiguing, if not 



altogether lethal (‘the man-killer event’).” 
And now with Moses’ prolonged dom¬ 
inance. the race suffers from a lack of 
competitiveness. Next week at the AAU 
championships Moses will face a field in 
which no runner has come within 1:03 
seconds of his world record. “That’s why 1 
the intermediates are always the first 
event." he says. “So they can get the hur¬ 
dles off the track and start the meet." 

If that sounds a bit peevish coming 
from a healthy, talented 23-year-old who 
has scarcely known defeat, Moses would 
like the public to know he’s not really bit¬ 
ter. “I realize that whenever I bitch about 
something, it only compounds the prob¬ 
lem," he says. “What 1 say reads bitter. 

I guess, but it doesn’t sound bitter. The 
feeling’s not there. If people heard me 
talk they’d know what I mean." 

At 8:30 one recent Thursday morning, 
the track at Mt. San Antonio College in 
Walnut, Calif., the site of the AAU cham¬ 
pionships, is vacant except for a single 
long-limbed figure performing strange 
hopping exercises. Moses has no coach, 
no running partners, no trainer, no wife, 
no fan club, no pushy girl friends or rel¬ 
atives. “I don’t need anybody," he says. 
He devises his own workouts, and lately 
he has added some stretching moves 
taken from various Oriental martial-arts 
disciplines. The hops, he explains, keep 
his knees loose. 

Moses looks at his ever-present watch 
and times his pulse. He mentions that he 
has studied video tapes of his Olympic 
race and has counted a total of at least 
.8 of a second worth of mistakes. “I was 
raggedy, real raggedy at Montreal,” he 
says. “My arms came away from my sides; 
some of my leg follow-throughs were bad. 
I’m still learning this race." His goals now 
are to win the intermediates at the World 
Cup in August, to win a gold medal at 
the Moscow Olympics and to drop his 
world record below 47.0. “I could run 
46.5 with somebody pushing me,” he 
adds. “But even if they don't , if l get 
into my pattern and execute properly, the 
time will take care of itself.” 

Unlike the sprints or the flat 400, the 
intermediate hurdles is a race that re¬ 
quires a precise pattern. Even minor mis¬ 
takes tend to be compounded, so that by 
the 10th, and final, hurdle many com¬ 
petitors find themselves hopelessly, 
sometimes painfully, out of sync. 

Moses cleans his prescription sunglass¬ 
es, the ones that give him a malevolent 


look in photos and that of late have been 
occasionally replaced by contact lenses, 
and points to the far turn of the track. 
“That’s where runners start to lose it, on 
the sixth hurdle,” he says. “The first five 
are nothing, really, because you're not fa- 
tigued_yet. The far turn is the Twilight 
Z one ."n o build his endurance Moses 
runs cross-country. As a result he has 
strength as well as natural speed—he has 
been caught in 44.1 for a leg of a 4 x 400 
relay—to run his race without the hes¬ 
itations that plague lesser hurdlers. 

He begins loping down the track, still 
in his sweats, taking slow, gigantic, high- 
rising strides—another martial-arts exer¬ 
cise. one suspects. He has placed only 
the last five hurdles on the track, and he 
clears these effortlessly, still in stride, like 
a man jumping over a series of teacups. 
Only when Moses crosses the finish line 
does one realize how quickly he has got¬ 
ten from here back to here—“50.5,” he 
says, consulting his watch. A few min¬ 
utes later he runs another lap in the 
identical time. 

But this is no exotic exercise; it is Mo¬ 
ses’ regular hurdle pattern, these odd, 
bounding, unvarying 9' 9" strides. In 
fact, his ability to take precisely 13 steps 
between each pair of hurdles is the key 
to his success. Most good intermediate 
hurdlers, such as James Walker of Au¬ 
burn and Harald Schmid of West Ger¬ 
many, take 13 to 15 strides. Glenn Davis, 
the 1956 and 1960 Olympic champion, 
began his career taking 13 strides through 












the first six hurdles and 17 the rest of 
the way. Later he set a world record with 
15 all the way. Some hurdlers have no 
set pattern and simply lapse into chaos 
when fatigue sets in. Moses is the only 
world-class hurdler ever to use 13 steps 
the whole race. 

Amazingly, he is now talking about 
taking only 12 strides. “Actually, 13 
makes me run tight,” he says. “Twelve 
steps means using about a 10' 3" stride, 
which I can do. I already did 12 steps in 
a meet once, by mistake." He gives his 
dark chuckle. “But nobody noticed.” 

On a recent visit to Disneyland, just 
down the road from his apartment in Ful¬ 
lerton, Moses settled into a small cart 
with an acquaintance to take a ride 
through The Haunted Mansion. The 
lights went out, a ghostly voice issued 
forth, the car’s safety bar closed auto¬ 
matically and Moses screamed. The ghost 
hadn’t terrified him; his knees had been 
smashed by the safety bar. Indeed, Ed¬ 
win’s disproportionately long legs—at 
37" they constitute more than half his 
6' l l A" height—are another reason for 
his transcendent excellence in his event. 
His natural stride carries him easily over 
the 36" hurdles. “1 guess I have about 
the perfect body for my race,” he says. 

Most observers agree that the only per¬ 
son who could now give Moses a serious 
test in the intermediates is the 110-me¬ 
ter high-hurdles world-record holder, 
Renaldo Nehemiah. Nehemiah himself 
has given no indication that he’s inter¬ 



ested. but he has run a 44.3 400-meter 
leg in a relay. The thought of the two 
swift, long-legged runners going head-to- 
head is tantalizing. 

For his part. Moses has done quite well 
in the 110-meter highs and the 400 me¬ 
ters, when he has chosen to run them. 
In 1977 he was ranked 14th and 15th in 
the world, respectively, in those events, 
in addition to being No. 1 in the inter¬ 
mediates, thereby becoming the only ath¬ 
lete ever to be ranked in the top 15 in 
those three events. 

Back in Dayton, where he grew up as 
the second of Mr. and Mrs. Irving Mo¬ 
ses’ three sons, Moses excelled at all 
sports. He was an all star catcher in Lit¬ 
tle League; a rough, if skinny, defensive 
back in high school football; a flashy 
guard in basketball. A remarkable leap- 
er, he could dunk when he was only 5' 8". 
Today he can kick a basketball rim with 
his foot. “In high school. Shades [as Mo¬ 
ses was then known] could come down 
and slam on you as easy as the Doctor,” 
recalls Winston Lindsey, a fellow student 
at Fairview High and now a hurdler at 
Long Beach State. 

At Fairview, Moses soon concentrated 
on track because of difficulties with 
coaches in the other sports. “I always felt 
so frustrated having somebody else make 
a judgment about my talent,” he says. 
“But in track, if you can beat everybody 
to the tape, nobody can disturb you.” 

Both of Moses’ parents are educa¬ 
tors—Irving is an elementary school 
principal, Gladys is a curriculum su¬ 
pervisor for the Dayton public school 
system—and the Moses household has 
always been filled with books. In a rare 
twist to the usual superstar story, Ed¬ 
win began serious reading long before 
he began serious training. At age seven 
he started in on a multivolume chil¬ 
dren’s encyclopedia and continued till 
he reached Z. 

In grade school he built volcanoes, dis¬ 
sected frogs, collected fossils, launched 
homemade rockets. As a treat, he was al¬ 
lowed to go to school every summer for 
extra courses in math and science. “I 
hung out at the playground like the rest 
of the kids,” he says, “but I did a lot of 
academic hanging out, too.” 

After high school Edwin attended tiny 
(enrollment 1,650) Morehouse on an ac¬ 
ademic scholarship. He chose the pre¬ 
dominantly black school because of its 
high academic rating and prestige—its 
alumni include Dr. Martin Luther King 

continued 
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EDWIN MOSES continued 


Jr., Julian Bond and Atlanta Mayor May- 
nard Jackson. But there is little in the 
way of athletic tradition at Morehouse, 
and Moses had to drive off campus to 
get to a practice track. “It wasn’t a prob¬ 
lem, though.” he says. “Morehouse was 
such a historical place. It was like going 
to Harvard.” 

The learning process hasn't stopped 
with his move to California. While driv¬ 
ing his 1966 Plymouth to a recent prac¬ 
tice, Moses spotted a three-foot-long king 
snake by the side of the road. Backing 
up carefully, he stopped next to the snake 
and watched as it glided across the hot 
pavement. Edwin said nothing, but his 
eyes focused sharply, his brow furrowed 
and something—perhaps the slip angle 
of the snake’s slithering progress across 
the highway—was analyzed and stored. 

Far from being idle, eggheaded the¬ 
orizing, Moses’ physics training has a 
direct application to his running. “I’m 
constantly making adjustments because 
of my knowledge of physics,” he says. 
"Coaches, for instance, tell me I have 
too much backkick. But I know that the 
tighter the angle between the calf and 
the thigh, the less angular momentum. 
You need to get the leg forward. I’ve giv¬ 
en seminars on this. With some high¬ 
speed cameras and all the angles mea¬ 
sured, I think 1 could write out formulas 
to explain the whole thing.” 

Moses seems self-contained—a hur¬ 
dling automaton— 
and there are those 
who think this could 
be debilitating, who 
believe such self-re¬ 
liance is dangerous. 

Dick Hill, the track 
coach at San Diego 
State and a hurdling 
authority, is one of 
those critics. 

“Edwin is unique 
in his maturity ,’’ 
he says. “He is a 
smooth-flowing ma¬ 
chine. But you have 
to wonder what he’d 
be like if all of a sud¬ 
den there’s a guy 
with him on the 
eighth hurdle. Who 
knows, he might run 
46 or he might tie 
up. An individual 
without a coach is 
totally in charge of 


his destiny. I’m just a firm believer that 
everybody needs someone.” 

Moses shakes his head. He's thought 
about this a lot. “Coaches and track clubs 
have nothing to offer me,” he says. “This 
is like a hobby. You don’t have to share 
a hobby with somebody else.” 

At the Mt. San Antonio Relays on a sun¬ 
ny Saturday afternoon in April, Moses 
sits alone in the shade. The meet is some¬ 
thing of a homecoming for him because 
he hasn't run in a major American meet 
in nearly two years, since his world- 
record performance at the ’77 AAUs. 
Various illnesses and a lingering defiance 
have kept him away. 

He left his apartment in good spirits. 
But now. as his race approaches, he be¬ 
comes quiet and remote. The apartment 
itself is stark, nearly without furnishings: 
it is the dwelling of someone in transit, a 
rambling man. 

The announcer introduces Moses and 
abruptly he changes. He smiles. He walks 
up the track, waving to the people in the 
stands. He will be cool—he wears one 
gold and two leather necklaces and a cop¬ 
per bracelet, as well as his watch, when 
he runs—but he loves crowds. He cher¬ 
ishes the remembrance of the 5,000 fans 
who showed up in Taiwan to see him, 
and him alone, work out. 

At the gun he is off: a full sprint to 
the first hurdle, then the bounding, grace¬ 


ful, relentless 13s. He nicks the eighth 
hurdle with his trailing knee and reopens 
a small cut. but no one is close. His time 
of 48.50 is a meet record. 

Later in the stands, dressed in his street 
clothes. Moses chats with Bob Beamon, 
who is now track coach at U.S. Inter¬ 
national University. Beamon’s world- 
record long jump of 29' 2Vi" at the 1968 
Olympics in Mexico City was awesome, 
perhaps the greatest proportionate exten¬ 
sion of a record ever. 

Moses was expansive and cheerful af¬ 
ter his race, but now that the reporters 
are gone and no one recognizes him, he 
seems less open, bothered again. “There 
are even some people talking about tak¬ 
ing away Bob’s record because it was 
done at too high an altitude.” he says to 
an acquaintance. “I mean, it’s supposed 
to be a world record, right? And he did 
it on this world, didn’t he?" 

Moses’ trust in logic forces him to see 
many of the world’s quirks as problems 
to be solved, barriers that can and should 
be hurdled. “I walk down the street and 
see things a certain height and want to 
go over them,” he says. In street clothes 
he often breaks away from companions 
to hurdle garbage cans, stumps, park 
benches. 

In many ways Moses is a man alone. 
Beamon was alone when he went 
29’ 2Vi". But he was humbled by what 
he’d done, dropping to his knees and 
covering his face 
with his hands. Mo¬ 
ses is different. 

“I guess being the 
best at something 
should be its own re¬ 
ward," Moses says, 
steering his old car 
back onto the free¬ 
way. “But it’s funny 
how sometimes you 
don’t see things the 
way everybody else 
does. It’s hard look¬ 
ing from a lighted 
house into the dark¬ 
ness." Cars whiz 
past in the other di¬ 
rection, each bear¬ 
ing a lone, expres¬ 
sionless Californian. 
The meet is miles 
behind. “I hardly 
ever think about 
how good I really 
am,” he says. end 


By "hanging out academically and athletically" Moses became a physicist with a world record 
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I n the last decade or so, Orville Moody’s 
life has been a catalog of calamity and 
bizarre occurrence. Among other things 
he lost his life savings in a business ven¬ 
ture, escaped from a burning house, em¬ 
ployed a caddie who routinely waded 
through water hazards, and had one of his 
golfing pay checks snatched away by an 
insurance company. He endured two di¬ 
vorces, a burglary and chronic sniffles. He 
also won the U.S. Open, which might 
have been the worst misfortune of all. 

They’re playing the 1979 Open this 
week, at Toledo, which brings up anoth¬ 
er point of woe. Moody's not there. His 
exemption has expired, and he failed to 
qualify—by one stroke. A man of mid¬ 
dle age with hay fever, a hitch in his 
cross-handed putting stroke and no finan¬ 
cial backer—someone like this doesn’t 
even belong on the tour. But at 45, Or¬ 
ville Moody is out there, traveling in a 
trailer occupied by his present wife, three 
children and the family dog, worrying 
about the scarcity of gasoline and the 
abundance ofsidehill putts. 

It was 10 years ago, a short time after 
he came out of the Army as a staff ser¬ 
geant. that Moody won the Open at the 
Champions Golf Club in Houston with 
a downhill 14-inch putt that toppled into 
the cup on a nudge and a prayer. Later, 
people thought he was crying from hap¬ 
piness. In truth, it was the damn hay 
fever. 

After that, things were never the same 
for Moody, who was, and is, a nice, un¬ 
complicated man without a shred of pre¬ 
tense. He signed on with a flamboyant 
business manager who wanted him to 
wear red-white-and-blue outfits every 
continued 





Cross handed and understandably worried. Moody practices the art that can't be learned 





Orville Moody, the 1969 U.S. Open champion, gamely plays on 
despite that Judas club and a decade of unbelievable frustration 

by BARRY McDERMOTT 
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ORVILLE MOODY contmueJ 


day to capitalize on his 14’/j years in the 
Army. His symbol was to be the Amer¬ 
ican eagle. The manager predicted that 
Moody would make $1 million in five 
years. An Orville Moody line of golf clubs 
was surely just down the fairway. He 
played golf with Bob Hope. The Tonight 
Show called. He did television commer¬ 
cials. Orville Cleve Moody, a part-Choc- 
taw Indian from the sand greens of 
Chickasha, Okla., the last of 10 children, 
a Depression baby, was getting the hero 
treatment. At the old golf course where 
he played barefoot as a kid, someone 
tacked a sign on a tree: orvtlle moody 
slept here. The new champion said con¬ 
fidently, “I’m going to sit back and let 
the money roll in.” 

That same year he won the World Se¬ 
ries of Golf and was the PGA’s Player 
of the Year. “He was the best shotmaker 
in the world at the time,” says Deane 
Beman, now commissioner of the pro golf 
tour. And so the contingency plans he 
had made to return to the security of the 
Army, in case he didn’t make it on the 
tour, were forgotten. If only he hadn’t 
won the Open! As Moody sums it up: 
“When I was in the Army I never had 
any heartaches at all. And after I won 
the Open I had quite a few." 

Although he holds a lifetime exemp¬ 
tion from qualifying for PGA tourna¬ 
ments because of his Open victory. 


Moody was playing so infrequently a few 
years ago that he needed a special dis¬ 
pensation just to remain on the tour. 
From 1974 through 1976 he earned less 
than 519,000. Last year he missed the 
cut in his first seven tournaments. Once 
he enjoyed the company of the captains 
of industry; his autographed pictures 
hung in places of honor in their homes. 
Now the photographs are mostly stashed 
away in attics and Moody is grateful for 
the $100 a cap manufacturer gives him 
whenever he appears on television. One 
of the few contracts he has now brings 
him a modest fee for representing the 
Concord Hotel in the Catskills. 

The great ugly taproot of Moody’s di¬ 
lemma is that he can do everything with 
a putter except putt with it. He can use 
the club on the tee and hit the ball 230 
yards. He can blast out of sand traps 
with it. But he can’t putt with it. The 
week he won the Open he was the 35th- 
best putter at Champions. And he knew 
it. Even in the best of times, he under¬ 
stood that disaster lurked behind every 
blade of bent grass. 

Thus he was never quite comfortable 
wearing the glittering cloak of celebrity. 
It takes confidence to be a star, and Moo¬ 
dy, dough-faced and pudgy, didn’t look 
confident and didn’t feel confident. Bob 
Hope once quipped that Moody was on 
the tour for two years before he stopped 


saluting his caddie. To putt well, you have 
to be brash and bold. A putting style that 
says, “Yes, sir!” is in real trouble. Moo¬ 
dy’s putter is so timid it stutters. 

Watching him on the green is a 
wrenching experience. He has the air of 
a man facing the guillotine. He squats 
nervously over the ball, gripping the club 
cross-handed. Just before he draws the 
club back his right leg undergoes a se¬ 
ries of involuntary tremors, and the put¬ 
ter jerks. As the club comes into the ball. 
Moody’s entire body sways forward. 
Some pros claim to have seen his putter 
stub the ground behind the ball and 
bounce almost completely over it. In his 
grip, stroke and demeanor. Moody vio¬ 
lates every accepted rule of good putt¬ 
ing, but it’s the only way he knows. He 
explains that as a young boy he had a 
brief siege of Saint Vitus’ dance, which 
“probably damaged something." Even 
now his handwriting is tremulous. 

Every so often one sees a newspaper 
picture of a pro golfer kissing his putter. 
Moody never kisses his. The implement 
he used to use had a pointer on top to 
help line things up. A player who putts 
well, it is said, can putt with anything. A 
bad putter tries gimmicks. 

It is a paradox of sport that sometimes 
an act that looks difficult and complex, 
like the golf swing off the tee, actually 
can be learned, while one that seems el¬ 
ementary, such as putting, cannot. Ap¬ 
parently, people either putt well or they 
don’t. Lee Trevino and other master putt¬ 
ers have worked with Moody on the prac¬ 
tice green, but to no avail. 

On a recent spring evening Moody and 
his third wife, Beverly, a former waitress 
he met and married 6 } A years ago, are 
having dinner at a steak-and-ale restau¬ 
rant not far from the home they rent in 
Plano, Texas, a suburb of Dallas. It is 
the best restaurant in Plano; usually they 
prefer to go to a Mexican place that serves 
all you can eat for $2.89. 

The day before Moody had missed the 
cut in the Byron Nelson tournament. The 
nature of Moody’s life is such that while 
this week he would earn nothing, the 
week before he tied for third in the Hous¬ 
ton Open and took home $14,400, his 
biggest check since 1973. Last year Moo¬ 
dy earned $44,204 on the tour. This sea¬ 
son he has made $34,931 and is 65th on 
the money list. In Houston a fan had 
whooped and hollered after Moody’s 
shots. He was asked why. “Because I’m 
continued 
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In the travel trailer they use on the tour. Beverly fixes dinner for Orville and their three kids. 
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the Mazda 626 sets a new standard 


Rarely does an auto¬ 
mobile come along 
with the handling of 
a sports car and the 
smooth ride of an ex¬ 
pensive sedan. Add to 
this the features of a 
luxury car and a truly 
reasonable price, and 
you have the new 
Mazda 626. A car that 
combines a feeling of sport with 
a sense of class. 

Its attributes begin the in¬ 
stant you see it. The shape is 
simple. Clean. Crisp. Aero- 
dynamically efficient. 

Beneath the low, sloping 


hood is a powerful, yet 
economical 2-litre, 4- 
cylinde r, ov erhead cam 
engine (f$5l estimated 
MPG, 34 estimated 
highway MPG**). The 
transmission is five- 
speed manual (three- 
speed automatic 
optional). 

For ride and handling, 
the front suspension and steer¬ 
ing system of the 626 are 
patterned after the Mazda RX-7. 

For comfort, there is a 
three-position cushion height 
adjustment and a lumbar sup¬ 
port adjustment on the driver's 


seat. It is quite likely you will feel 
well-placed and comfortable as 
never before in an automobile. 

For versatility, there is a 
60/40 split folding rear seat. 
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mobiles that combine refine¬ 
ment, sport, versatility and 


economy. And do it all at a 
remarkably reasonable price. 


With either side folded down, i 
allows access to the trunk for 
long items like skis, while still 
providing room for at least one 
rear-seat passenger. 
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panel on Coupe • Electric trunk- 
release button • Side window 
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headlights left on) • Rear window 
defroster • Tinted glass • Intermit¬ 
tent windshield wipers 
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ORVILLE MOODY continued 


short and fat and want to root for some¬ 
one just like me,” the man replied. 

Moody quit the tour in 1974 to op¬ 
erate a public course in a suburb of Den¬ 
ver. That venture cost him $200,000, 1 Zj 
years of his life and a lot of worry. The 
problem was simple. The course mean¬ 
dered through the backyards of a sub¬ 
division. On every hole there were out- 
of-bounds markers. A dog bit players, 
and children took over fairways for foot¬ 
ball practice. Once Moody ejected an in¬ 
terloper hitting to the second tee—he 
turned out to have a list of people he 
planned to shoot. Moody's name was 
second on the list. Even then he was a 
runner-up. 

In the Plano restaurant, it is a wonder 
he has any appetite for food. His debts 
have been such that a lawyer once ad¬ 
vised him to declare bankruptcy. On the 
tour in Florida this spring, before he 
switched to a travel trailer, he holed up 
in motels where he had to pay a deposit 
before making a long-distance phone call. 
In the Moody home in Plano the dining 


room is completely bare. Almost all of 
the family’s belongings, including a cou¬ 
ple of gold-embroidered gowns given to 
Beverly by the King of Morocco, were 
lost in a fire that swept through their 
house in Lago Vista, Texas at 4 a.m. in 
March of 1977. A smoke alarm given to 
the Moodys by Beverly’s mother prob¬ 
ably saved their lives. Moody drove off 
to call the fire department. When a fire 
truck arrived, it broke down. The house 
was destroyed, but there was one con¬ 
solation: no jewelry was lost. It was in 
hock. 

Moody figures the fire cost him about 
$50,000 over the insurance coverage. He 
has made sizable loans that have never 
been paid back. Some $1,200 worth of 
belongings has been stolen from his van. 
A house occupied by his former wife, 
Doris, was ravaged in another fire. He 
had transferred the title to her but the in¬ 
surance was still in his name, which led 
to a legal hassle. At last year’s Byron Nel¬ 
son, he was only a shot behind with seven 
holes to go, but he played the final holes 


in a stumbling five over par. It was then 
that the insurance company took his 
$3,000 pay check. 

Moody takes a sip of a soft drink. He 
is talking about heavyweight fighter Ron 
Lyle. He had watched Lyle fight on tele¬ 
vision that afternoon and listened to a de¬ 
scription of his arrests, incarcerations 
and general ill-fortune. “This guy’s had 
more bad luck than me,” he says, a bit 
amazed. A few hours earlier, two of Moo¬ 
dy’s children had had to make separate 
trips to the hospital—Jason, who is four, 
to be treated for an infection he devel¬ 
oped after being stung by a bee; Kelley, 
who is five, to have a tetanus shot after 
stepping on a nail. 

When the waitress takes the dinner or¬ 
ders, Moody says something complimen¬ 
tary to her. Beverly whispers, “He likes 
to kid those girls. Our children are al¬ 
ways coming home and telling me, ‘Mom. 
dad’s been beepin’ at the girls again.’ ” 
Though he has a mumpish face, a gap 
between his teeth and a receding hair¬ 
line. women are attracted to him. When 
continued 
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ORVILLE MOODY continued 


Beverly first encountered him. she called 
her mother and said. “I've just met the 
nicest man!” 

The one deal that was really going to 
put Moody on easy street after he won 
the Open involved stocking hundreds 
of Army PXs around the world with a 
line of Orville Moody golf clubs and 
clothing. But as the flavor of Moody's 
triumph at Houston faded, this and oth¬ 
er prospective ventures dried up. Moody 
survived like a cactus, which is to say. 
not lushly. “The public," he says, “has 
a short memory." 

Two occurrences years ago convinced 
him that the tour wasn’t going to make 
him rich. He missed a short putt on the 
last hole at the Crosby Pro-Am in 1973 
that cost him the tournament. The putt 
dropped him into a three-way tie for first 
with Jack Nicklaus and Raymond Floyd. 
Nicklaus won the playoff. Then there was 
a round he played with Johnny Miller. 
That day Moody’s approach shots nes¬ 
tled inside Miller’s 13 times, but Miller 
shot a 70 while Moody had a 73. Af¬ 
terward, Moody was distressed to hear 
Miller complaining about his putting. 

Golf fans who take the time to look 
Moody up find him matter-of-fact and 
approachable. They banter with him in 
a mocking style they never would dare 
use with a big star. (Moody himself looks 
up enthralled when Arnold Palmer’s jet 
passes overhead.) He has Palmer’s au¬ 
tograph. It is on a 1969 U.S. Open pro¬ 
gram a friend gave him as a memento of 
his own victory. 

This year Moody approached Tom 
Place, the PGA’s public information 
director, and suggested that it wasn’t 
quite accurate to list him as playing out 
of Dallas. 

“Tom, start registerin’ me out of plain 
oF Texas," said Moody. 

“Sure. Orville. Where in Texas?" 

“Plain ol’ Texas,” said Moody. 

“But where in Texas?" 

“Plain ol’. P-L-A-N-0.” 

Plain ol’ Orville’s penchant for treat¬ 
ing everyone fairly and with compassion 
may have hurt him during his early years 
on tour. His caddie then was Bob Zer- 
bes, who had been an Army buddy. Zer- 
bcs carried a wedge around with him— 
for protection, he said. There were 
people, “corporate interests" he called 
them, who were out to harm him be¬ 
cause Moody was siphoning away some 
of Arnold Palmer’s gallery. Zerbes 


shaved in golf-course parking lots, us¬ 
ing a razor, a cup of cold water and an 
automobile's side-view mirror, slept in 
fields he called “the Greengrass Motel,” 
and carried alarm clocks everywhere. 
Once he dropped one and the alarm 
went oil'. He finally silenced the racket 
by stomping on the clock. Moody said: 
“Bob, why did you do that?” “It doesn’t 
matter,” said Zerbes. “I’ve got two more 
in my pockets.” 

^Sor whatever reason—possibly from 
M watching Moody’s putts slip past 
the hole—Zerbes had become increas¬ 
ingly suspicious of his surroundings. He 
shunned motels because, he told Moo¬ 
dy. the Mafia was watching him via tele¬ 
vision. He was convinced that someone 
was relaying information to Palmer about 
the consistency of the greens by holding 
up soft-drink cases at each hole. On one 
side. Zerbes said, was printed “Hard,” 
on the other, “Soft.” The caddie kept ex¬ 
traordinary and meticulous records of 
every shot Moody hit. He marched off 
yardage in diligent fashion. When he 
came to a lake he simply waded through 
it, holding his notebook high. The records 
he kept were stashed in safety deposit 
boxes around the country. 

Moody kept Zerbes on because he was 
a good caddie and because they had been 
friends for so long. Moody called him 
“eccentric.” But finally Moody got an¬ 
other caddie. 

In the Plano restaurant Beverly took a 
bite of food and winced. “Darn!” she 
said. “I think I cracked a tooth.” After a 
trip to the rest room, she returned to say 
that she had indeed chipped a molar. “I’ll 
have to get that capped.” 

“Don’t be talking about caps,” said her 
husband. “Those caps cost $250.” 

Moody was only kidding. He has a dry, 
teasing sense of humor that he has 
learned to use effectively. There was a 
1,050-mile trip to Columbus, Ohio com¬ 
ing up. Maybe Bev would drive part of 
the way. 

If he hadn’t won the Open, Moody would 
be collecting his Army pension now. At 
the very least he would have gone into 
the Army Reserves, which would have 
meant between $600 and $700 a month 
to him. Instead, he is an old man on 
the tour, shaving his expenses down to 
about $30,000 a year, playing in all the 
exhibitions and pro-ams he can, suf¬ 


fering because he is naturally warm¬ 
blooded and has to wear ice-filled hats 
and gulp salt tablets to endure the sum¬ 
mer heat. Often he thinks back to the 
times in the Army when he regularly 
won service tournaments by 20 or 30 
strokes. “I always had a lot of fun in 
those days,” he says. “It seems all of 
my troubles started after I got out of 
the Army. Now I want to get a little 
ahead and get a club job somewhere. 
There's been two-three times when I 
got down pretty low, but it seems like I 
always win a little money when that hap¬ 
pens. But if I get enough ahead, I don’t 
even know if I’ll go on in golf. I might 
get into something else. The thing is, I 
could still win if I got it all together.” 

Actually, things do look better for 
Moody. His performance and check at 
Houston gave him a little cushion, and 
his hay fever is under control now thanks 
to a shot he receives twice a year. In the 
past. Moody sometimes had to play tour¬ 
naments wearing a surgical mask because 
of his hay fever. Naturally the newspa¬ 
pers ran pictures of him, and they had a 
lot of fun with captions of the Who’s the 
Masked Man kind. 

The Ol’ Sarge still has the ammo from 
tee to green, and he has made 10 holes in 
one, including an ace at this year’s Colo¬ 
nial that got him the use of a car for a 
year. And you should see his trick shots. 
He can tee off with a paper cup over the 
ball and outii. ive most men, and his 
wedge shots dance like puppets on a 
string. He can run it, bump it, cut it, draw 
it, burn it and nail it better than just about 
anybody. If only he could putt it. 

One of the few things saved from the 
fire that destroyed his house was a box 
containing scrapbooks of his career. His 
U.S. Open trophy, charred and warped 
from the fire, also survived. Once it was 
the symbol of his greatest triumph. Now 
it mirrored his travail. A few months ago. 
he was rummaging through the scrap¬ 
books and pulled out a yellowed news¬ 
paper photograph. 

“Here, honey, look at this,” he said to 
Beverly. “I was pretty handsome in those 
days." The face was young and smooth, 
the body was lean. Moody ran his fingers 
over text and pictures of 30 years ago. 

“Look, here’s one from when I played 
that exhibition with Byron Nelson,” he 
said. So much has happened since then. 
Still, in lean years and fat, plain Ol’ 
Orville has had what it takes to keep 
soldiering on. end 
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Wolfschmidt Vodka. 

The spirit of the Czar lives on. 


It was the time of "War and 
Peace." "The Nutcracker 
Suite." Of Tolstoy and 
Dostoevsky. 

Yet in this age when 
legends lived, the Czar stood 
like a giant among men. 

He could bend an iron bar 
on his bare knee. Crush a 
silver ruble with his fist. He 
had a thirst for life like no 
other man alive. 

And his drink was the toast 
of St. Petersburg. Genuine 
Vodka. 

Life has changed since 
the days of the Czar. Yet 
Wolfschmidt Genuine Vodka 
is still made here to the 
same supreme standards 
which elevated it to special 
appointment to his Majesty 
the Czar and the Imperial 
Romanov Court. 

Wolfschmidt Genuine 
Vodka. The spirit of the 
Czar lives on. 


Product of (J.S.A. Dfetfled from grain • 80 and 100 proof • Woffschmte*. Refay. Md 


Wolfschmidt Genuine Vodka 



by Joe Jares 


First title for the Titans 

Cal State Fullerton shook off an opening-game loss and reeled off five straight 
wins, the last over Arkansas, to get its first-ever NCAA Division / championship 


C alifornia’s Orange County, where 
housing tracts long ago replaced 
most of the citrus groves, is best known 
for Disneyland, far-right politics and the 
good sailing on Balboa Bay. But last Fri¬ 
day night baseball was king. The Cal¬ 
ifornia Angels beat Detroit 6-4 at An¬ 
aheim Stadium to go l'/j games up in 
the American League West. And 1,600 
miles away in Omaha, another home 
product, the heretofore little-known Cal 
State Fullerton Titans, won the College 
World Series, edging Arkansas in the 
championship game 2-1. 

Fullerton High produced Hall of Fam- 
ers Walter Johnson and Arky Vaughan, 
but it was the first NCAA Division I ti¬ 
tle in any sport for the 19-year-old uni¬ 
versity, a victory made all the sweeter 
because the team had had several brush¬ 
es with elimination. In the West Region¬ 
al, the Titans lost their first game, then 
came roaring out of the losers’ bracket 
to twice beat powerful UCLA. At Oma¬ 
ha, they were whipped 6-1 by Missis¬ 
sippi State in their opener and then rat¬ 
tled off five straight wins. In six of their 
nine tournament victories, they had to 
fight from behind, swinging their alumi¬ 
num bats with wicked effect. 

Everyone knows that California is as 
rich in major league baseball prospects 
as it is in avocados. Cal State Fullerton 
has a lineup full of the former, many of 
them already sporting all-star mustaches, 
spitting professional-quality streams of 
tobacco juice and dreaming of multiyear 
contracts. First Baseman Tim Wallach, 
a slugging senior who was twice the MVP 
in the Southern California Baseball As¬ 
sociation, was the 10th player picked in 
last week’s major league draft (by Mon¬ 
treal). Outfielder Salvatore (Sam) Favata 
breezed into Omaha batting a gaudy .432 
and was racing Pepperdine’s Tim Gloyd 
for the national lead in stolen bases. The 
four starting pitchers had a collective 
45-8 won-lost record before the series 
got under way. 

Coach Augie Garrido knew he had a 
deeper, more talented squad than the one 
he had in 1975, the only other year the Ti¬ 
tans had made it to Omaha (where they 
were eliminated early). But he felt that 


the team would need some unexpected 
heroes to survive the double-elimination 
competition. 

Those heroes emerged, especially in 
Thursday night’s penultimate-game vic¬ 
tory over a California baseball power. 
Pepperdine. Both teams had won three 
straight after dropping their openers and 
were playing for the right to meet Ar¬ 
kansas in the final. The Razorbacks were 
also once beaten (by Fullerton) but had 
gotten a bye into the final because they 
had remained undefeated longer than the 
other two teams. 

Mickey Palmer, banished to the bench 
because of a batting slump late in the sea¬ 
son, started against Pepperdine because 
the regular rightfielder was injured. He 
went 5 for 6. scored a run and knocked 
in a pair in an 8-5 victory. Catcher Kurt 
Kingsolver, whose father played for 
Oklahoma State in the 1954 College 
World Series, threw out three base run¬ 
ners and picked another off first. King- 
solver was baiting .264 before Omaha but 
hit .476 in the series. Unfortunately, his 
father wasn’t there to enjoy it. He is a geo¬ 
thermal engineer and was in China study¬ 
ing geysers. 

Sophomore Tony Hudson, once a 
highly recruited high school veer quar¬ 
terback, pitched the last 2 Zt innings 
against Pepperdine, allowed only a walk 
and a ground-ball single and recorded his 
third save of the series. 

Arkansas was a much less likely final¬ 
ist than Fullerton. At least Fullerton had 
won its league championship and was 
ranked third in the final college baseball 
poll. The Hogs had finished second to pe¬ 
rennially strong Texas in the Southwest 
Conference and had been shunted off to 
fill a slot in the East Regional, qualifying 
for the series by virtue of a 4-3 victory 
over Delaware in the eastern final. 


Razorback Coach Norm DeBriyn 
originally had been hired by the school 
to teach driver education, and he was 
the second choice when the baseball job 
opened up in 1970. Nevertheless, he has 
built Arkansas into a perennial challenger 
of Texas. 

“They used to say we couldn’t have a 
serious baseball program ... because of 
continued 


An exultant Weatherman gets a piggyfront ride. 
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“Danny D is still figuring the score and looking 
for an edge in a world of perfidy, affecting disguises, 
playing dumb and shooting smart, a chameleon 
fitting into the background with a makeup kit filled 
with jars of deceit and trickery.... But he is 42 years 
old and does not know if he will be a winner or a loser 
tomorrow—and he realizes that he must go on 
making his way in the shadows, as unobtrusively as 
possible, never really showing himself. On the rare 
occasions when he does, Danny D is a kitchen insect 
caught in sudden light, skittering away, hoping that a 
pool stick will not split his skull— thwack.” 


Where did this appear? The New Yorker? People? Esquire? 
No, it's from Easy Times the Hard Way by Barry McDermott 
in Sports Illustrated, where the world of sport, like the world 
at large, has its seamy underside. 



We are sports in print. 


the weather,” DeBriyn told the newspa¬ 
per Collegiate Baseball. “Thai’s a ratio¬ 
nalization. If that were true, there 
wouldn’t be any baseball north of Mis¬ 
souri. We’ve played earlier every year 
and people come out and watch us in 
March, when the weather is certainly not 
too comfortable. I grew up in northern 
Wisconsin. To me, Fayetteville, Arkansas 
has great baseball weather.” 

Not bad hitters, either. Freshman Out¬ 
fielder Kevin McReynolds, swinging a 
36" aluminum bat (Pete Rose uses a 35" 
bat. Rod Carew, a 34'/2"), was merely hit¬ 
ting .714 going into the final. His home 
run, double and three RBIs had helped 
upset Texas 9-4 earlier in the week. (Pep- 
perdine eliminated the No. 1-ranked 
Longhorns the next evening, 6-4.) 

“I think the longer bat’s got a lot to 
do with it,” said McReynolds. “I had 
asked the coach to get one all year. Be¬ 
fore the World Series, a manufacturer 
gave us one. It lets me stand back a bit 
and get my arms extended.” 

Perhaps the Razorbacks’ finest all¬ 
round player was Shortstop Larry Wal¬ 
lace. who has been almost totally deaf 
since age two. A fine fielder, he was also 
hitting .533 going into the final. He 
doesn’t wear his hearing aids in games be¬ 
cause his batting helmet interferes with 
them. When he calls for a pop fly his 
teammates have no choice but to stand 
clear. 

Arkansas had never won an NCAA 
team championship in any sport, so there 
was plenty of tension in the champion¬ 
ship game. Adding to the drama, thun- 
derheads were massed over Rosenblatt 
Municipal Stadium, but no raindrops fell, 
nor was there the kind of outpouring of 
runs that both teams had been produc¬ 
ing. Fullerton had scored 46 times in five 
games, while Arkansas scored 34 runs in 
four. That’s what’s called getting good 
metal on the ball. 

Indeed, the final was a pitchers’ duel, 
Arkansas’ Steve Krueger against Fuller¬ 
ton’s Dave Weatherman, who had been 
knocked out in the first inning by Pep- 
perdine the night before. This time he 
was sharp, and so was Krueger. 

The game was decided in the bottom 
of the sixth. With the score 1-1, the fleet 
Favata reached first on an error. He stole 
second (his 66th theft of the season) and 
continued to third on a throwing error 
by the usually accurate Hog catcher, 
Ronn Reynolds. Power-hitter Wallach 
drove him in with a sacrifice fly. It was 
continued 
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tech talk: 

Five-band equalizer with 5 harmonically related control ranges 
±10dB boost or cut at 60Hz, 240Hz, 1KHz,'4KHz, 16KHz. 



explained. 


When you look at this MCS Series * 75 Watt Receiver, 
— you’ll notice a graph-like display with tiny red lights. 
That’s what the- graphic equalizer is. What it does is 
give you more control over the sound you hear than 
any other receiver available. Because each channel 
-has five separate tone controls, designated by the 
five Hz and KHz numbers above. 60Hz is the fre¬ 
quency level for the bass. 240Hzfor mid-bass. IKHz 
^f6r mid-range. 4KHz for mid-treble. 16KHz for treble. 
And the figure ±10dB means that each of those 
controls has a range of plus or minus ten decibels. 

All of which gives you about 300,000 tonal com- 
Wnat/ons to choose from. So you can adjust the tonal 
/" response of your stereo system to your listening 
environment; and adjust it more precisely than you’d 
be able to with any other receiver.-You can even see 
what you're doing. LED readout shows you which 


frequency response you’ve established. ^ : 

That’s the kind of advanced technology that you 
get in the MCS Series 75 Watt Receiver. And there’s 
more. Features like a multipath deviation meter that 
makes sure your FM antenna is positioned properly 
for the cleanest signal. And our LED signal strength- 
meter, that helps you tune in the strongest AM and FM 

signals. - v --N—-- ■V. — 

If you want to hear more, listen to the sound of-. 

MCS. It says it all. _—_2^—__ 

The MCS Series 75 Watt Receiver, only $599.95 

Fuff 5-Year Warranty on speakers. Fuff 3-Year Warranty on 
receivers, turntables, tape decks, tuners and amplifiers. If 
any MCS Series' component is defective in materials and 
workmanship (luring its warranty-period, we wULrepaii^or— 
replace it—just return it to JCPenney. 

P'ces highef m Alaska. Hawaii and Puerto Hico. 
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75 watts RMS per channel, 2 channels driven at 8 Ohms, from 20 to 20.000Hz, with not more tnan 0.25% total harmonic distortion. 






















Summer. 
Seven Style 



Summer’s here and the mixing is easy. Refresh yourself with a tall, cool glass 
of Seagram’s 7 with 7-Up, cola, ginger ale or your favorite mixer. 

Enjoy summer Seven style! And enjoy our quality in moderation. 

Seagram's t Crown 

Where quality drinks begin. 


SEAGRAM DISTILLERS CO., H.Y.C. AMERICAN WHISKEY-A BLEND. 80 PROOF. 
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Wallach’s 102nd RBI of the season, ty¬ 
ing the unofficial NCAA record set last 
year by Arizona State’s Chris Bando. 

Weatherman finished strong, facing 
the minimum number of batters in the 
last three innings. The rubber-armed 
Hudson, later named the tournament 
MVP. warmed up a bit in the bullpen, 
but Garrido didn’t need to call on him. 

“What a heck of a job Weatherman 
did,” said Kingso/ver. “They’re such a 
good hitting team, and for him to hold 
them like that—just super. Weatherman 
can't do any better than this. He can’t 
pitch any better. 

"We’re tough. You can’t beat a team 
like ours, a team with guts. I’ll tell you.” 


THE WEEK 

[June 3-9) 

by MIKE DelNAGRO 


Ml C f\ OT “Believe in everything 
ML L/"\0 I you say and do," went 
the lyrics to a song blasting inside the St. Lou¬ 
is clubhouse. "That’s the way it is with us,” 
said Catcher Steve Swisher. "We all believe 
in each other." Lou Brock agreed wholeheart¬ 
edly. “Last year we were a stand-up club,” 
he said. “That’s a team that doesn’t want to 
get its uniforms dirty. But this team is scrap¬ 
py. We’re diving into third base, diving into 
second base and diving into first base." As a 
result, St. Louis (4-2) dived into first place 
for the first time since 1977, tying Montreal 
with a 30-21 record. The Cards raised their 
team batting average from .280 to .291 as Gar¬ 
ry Templeton (15 for 27), Ken Reitz (12 for 
24). George Hendrick (10 for 24) and Keith 
Hernandez (9 for 27) all continued on bat¬ 
ting tears. In fact, they all hit safely in every 
game last week. Ted Simmons had a hit or 
two or three in five other games, and a .450 av¬ 
erage for the week. Hernandez—who batted 
.255 last season, a year he calls "purgatory"— 
has bashed out 50 hits in 131 trips to the 
plate since May 2, lifting his average from 
.213 to .317. However, Hernandez is more ex¬ 
cited over Templeton’s hitting. Following 
Templeton’s four-hit performance against Los 
Angeles, his fourth in seven games, Hernan¬ 
dez gushed. “He might be the next guy to get 
4,000 hits.” 

Montreal (2-4) beat Atlanta for Bill Lee's 
100th career win and, in the fourth inning of 
a 12-2 win over the Braves, exploded for a 
team-record nine hits and 11 runs. But oth¬ 
erwise good news was scarce: four pitchers 
in six starts lasted only 34'/$ innings and had 
a 4.24 ERA: Steve Rogers was winless in two 
starts: and in 63 “clutch” situations. Expo bat¬ 


ters got only nine hits—a .143 average. After 
Rogers' 5-4 loss at Houston, Second Base- 
man Rodney Scott, who went 0 for 4, rode 
the press bus back to the hotel. “I don’t de¬ 
serve to be on the players' bus,” he said. “I'm 
not helping the team.” Nor was Manager Dick 
Williams, who was interviewed in a men’s 
magazine. “Other teams are in the Sporting 
News," Catcher Gary Carter said disgustedly, 
“but we’re right in there where it counts for 
the discriminating sports reader.” 

Pittsburgh (4-2), nine games out of first 
place three weeks ago, moved to within 2'A 
games of the lead largely on the longball hit¬ 
ting of Dave Parker, Bill Robinson and Willie 
Stargell. Parker had four home runs to gain a 
place among the league leaders with 12. Rob¬ 
inson also hit four homers, two apiece in a 7-0 
win over San Diego and a 5-4 defeat of Los 
Angeles. Stargell pinch-hit an eighth-inning 
two-run homer to tie the Giants at 2-2, and 
then Parker’s bases-empty homer won the 
game. In the 7-0 defeat of the Padres, Pirate 
Pitcher Bruce Kison angrily raised his fist to¬ 
ward the press box and scorer Dan Donovan 
after Donovan ruled that Barry Evans’ eighth¬ 
inning double, which was touched by Pirate 
Third Baseman Phil Gamer, was a hit, not an 
error. It was the Padres’ only hit. “We’re in 
our home park,” Kison whined. “It could have 
gone either way.” 

Chicago (4-2) and Philadelphia (3-4) tried 
group therapy. The Cubs' Bruce Sutter got 
saves No. 10, 11 and 12, but after a sloppily 
played 11-3 loss to San Diego, the Cubs 
turned a routine clubhouse meeting into a 
soul-searching session. Philadelphia Manager 
Danny Ozark called a similar team meeting. 
"Everyone in that room has talent coming 
out of the nose," Ozark said later. “It's dis¬ 
heartening to see the effort they’re putting 
out." The most-troubled Phillie was Reliever 
Ron Reed, whose ERA, once 0.43, ballooned 
to 4.97; in his last 17 innings Reed has al¬ 
lowed 35 hits and 23 runs. In 12 appearanc¬ 
es, the Phillie bullpen pitched l6Vi innings, 
gave up 16 runs and walked a dozen batters. 
The bright note was Steve Carlton, who beat 
Houston 8-0 on a one-hitter. 

Craig Swan beat ex-Met Tom Seaver and 
shut out Houston 4-0 for New York (4-2). 

MONT 30-21 ST. L 30-21 PITT 28-24 
PHIL 30-26 CHI 24-28 NY 21-31 

MI \A/trCT Remember when people 
ML VVL.O I took to saying National 
League Least because West teams were dom¬ 
inating their rivals in the East? Well, it would 
have sounded pretty hollow last week. In in- 
tcrdivisional play San Diego, Los Angeles. 
San Francisco and Atlanta all dropped four 
of six games to Eastern rivals. 

At San Francisco, Los Angeles and Atlan¬ 
ta, the problem was pitching. Vida Blue had 
a complete-game victory over the Pirates, a 
predominantly lefthand-hitting team, but the 


Giants’ all-lefty starting staff has lately been 
bombarded by everyone else. Before beating 
Pittsburgh, San Francisco had lost 11 of 13 
as opponents hit a sizzling .320. Dodger Pitch¬ 
ers Doug Rau and Andy Messersmith visited 
the team doctor. Frank Jobe, on the same 
day because both were suffering minor pains. 
It turned out that Messersmith had an injured 
nerve and Rau a rotator cuff injury—Mes¬ 
sersmith will be out for 21 days and Rau for 
the remainder of the season. “I’m in shock.” 
muttered Manager Tom Lasorda. 

In lopsided losses to Philadelphia (9-3), 
New York (9-4) and Montreal (8-1 and 
12-2), Atlanta’s staff saw its ERA soar to 4.75 
by week’s end. Even worse, the Braves gave 
up 13 unearned runs, making for a total of 50 
in their 57 games. Lack of hitting hurt San 
Diego, which was shut out twice. Aside from 
Dave Winfield, 9 for 24 for the week and bat¬ 
ting .356, no other regular Padre was hitting 
over .300. After a loss to St. Louis and its six 
.300 hitters, Winfield summed up the differ¬ 
ence between the two teams. “They’re just 
ripping and slashing, and we're playing too 
close to the vest," he said. 

Houston (4-2) climbed to an Astro-record 
11 games above .500 and increased its divi¬ 
sional lead to 1 Vi games over Cincinnati, 
thanks in good part to knuckleballer Joe Niek- 
ro. He defeated Montreal 5-4 and then shut 
out New York for his eighth consecutive vic¬ 
tory, which ties a team record set 10 years 
ago by the late Don Wilson. “Right now he’s 
the best pitcher in the National League,” said 
Manager Bill Virdon. Tom Seaver of Cincin¬ 
nati (4-3), once acclaimed as the league's best, 
beat Montreal on a three-hitter to end a VA- 
week drought in which he had not won a 
game. The Reds’ Mike LaCoss beat the Ex¬ 
pos 7-2, his seventh victory without a loss. It 
was also his 12th start this season, all of which 
have resulted in Cincinnati victories. Red 
pitchers got extraordinary support from 
George Foster and Dan Driessen. Foster 
banged out five homers and hit .379, while 
Driessen hit four homers, batted .444, scored 
eight runs and had six RBIs. 

HOU 35-25 CIN 32-25 SF 28-31 

LA 28-32 SD 27-34 ATL 21-36 

A I yi/rQT California extended its 
nL mLOi divisional lead to a team- 
record three games in a 4-2 week. Surprises 
were everywhere. Frank Tanana, heretofore 
unable to last beyond seven innings, pitched 
a four-hit shutout against Toronto. Nolan 
Ryan, sidelined since May 30 with a pulled 
calf muscle, returned against Detroit and fired 
a four-hitter, striking out 16. In another win 
over Detroit, seldom-used 39-year-old Willie 
Davis banged out four hits in four at bats 
and First Baseman Dan Ford, subbing for Rod 
Carew. who is out with a thumb injury, drove 
home the go-ahead run in the fifth inning and 
then broke the game open with his first ma- 
cotuinued 
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OVER THE 
COURSE OF TIME, 
THE TASTE HASN’T 
ALTERED A DEGREE. 




Vic Braden 
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‘The best tennis bnnk ever written.” 


—Wall Street Journal 
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^Future 
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jor league grand slam. In Ryan’s triumph, Wil¬ 
lie Mays Aikens broke out of a slump, sin¬ 
gling twice and hitting a home run. Aikens 
says a recent visit with former high school 
rival Jim Rice helped him crack the slump. 
“He told me to watch the ball right into the 
catcher’s milt,” Aikens said. Chicago (2-4) 
had surprises, too, but unfortunately most of 
them were bad. Ken Kravec, coming off six 
straight wins, suffered a 9-2 loss to Boston: 
Pitcher Mike Proly had a recurrence of el¬ 
bow trouble in a loss to New York; and Ross 
Baumgarten, the White Sox’ brightest rookie 
pitcher, played with a cold in losing to Mil¬ 
waukee and wound up in the hospital with a 
sore throat. On the plus side were the per¬ 
formances of rookie Pitcher Fred Howard, 
who beat Boston for his first major league vic¬ 
tory, and Reliever Steve (Rainbow) Trout, 
who had two saves, including one in Fenway 
Park, where his father. Dizzy Trout, won the 
last of his 170 victories. 

Marty Patiin of Kansas City, a slow start¬ 
er used sparingly this season, got two of the 
Royals’ three wins for the week. After beat¬ 
ing Milwaukee 6-1 on five hits, he said, “Who 
knows whether I can pitch early in the sea¬ 
son if they don’t use me?” 

Johnny Grubb extended his hitting streak 
to 21 games, the longest this season in the ma¬ 
jors, Texas won five of seven games. Min¬ 
nesota (30-26) dropped 3'/ 2 games out of first, 
while Oakland was a perfect 0-6, discour¬ 
aging even by its modest standards. 

Seattle’s Willie Horton finally hit his 300th 
career home run in a 4-3 victory over De¬ 
troit. The night before, Horton cracked a shot 
toward leftfield off Detroit’s John Hiller that 
appeared certain to land in the Kingdome’s 
second deck. But at a point about 95 feet 
above the field, the ball smacked into a loud¬ 
speaker, one of 13 that hang over the King- 
dome field. As Horton rounded first base in 
his home-run trot, the ball rebounded back 
onto the infield. Tiger Shortstop Alan Tram¬ 
mell fielded it and held Horton to a single. 
“It’s funny," said Hiller, “before the game a 
bunch of us pitchers were looking up at those 
speakers and I said. ‘Anytime a ball hits one 
of those and saves a game for a pitcher, he 
ought to go to church the next day.’ I guess 
you know where I’ll be tomorrow.” 

CAL 35-23 KC 32-26 MINN 30-25 

TEX 31-26 CHI 27-29 SEA 23-36 OAK 18-40 

A I r ACT While Pitchingkept Bal- 
HL LriO 1 timore (page 18) in first 
place, Boston, in a batting slump since mid- 
May, erupted for 58 runs and 13 homers, won 
six of seven games and closed to within a game 
of the Orioles. Fred Lynn (.343) and Jim Rice 
(.393) each walloped four homers, and Carl 
Yastrzemski batted .440 and drove in 10 runs, 
giving him a career total of 1,564 RBIs and 
lifting him ahead of Tris Speaker into 17th on 
the alltime list. Rice was elated. “Now the 
continued 
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Now is o sporty way of life. Futura matches it with a sporty rack and pinion steering and 
an economical 2.3 litre overhead cam engine with 4-speed manual transmission* 


roominess. 

FORD FAIRMONT 


Now means personal style. Add your own 
touch. Order your own personal Futura to 
your own personal taste. 

•EPA estimated MPG (3oJ Highway estimate 31 MPG 
For comparison to other cots. Your mileage may 
differ, depending on speed, weather and Inp length 
California MPG is lower. Actual highway mileage will 
probably be lower than estimate 


means luxury touches and high style, 
coming and going. Why not the optional 
touch of power windows? 
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Right now! Ford Futura gives you advanced styling with the look of 
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Summer Olympic Games. 

Moscow, 1980. 
This beautiful 19 year-old 
has been trained and programmed 
to accomplish the impossible. 

If she succeeds... 
the limits of human achievement 
will never be the same again. 
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BASEBALL continued 

pitchers won’t know what to do," he chortled. 
In the amateur draft, Boston's No. 1 selection 
was University of Florida Catcher Marc Sul¬ 
livan, the son of Red Sox owner and general 
manager. Haywood Sullivan. "Marc isn’t 21 
so I had to co-sign his contract," Haywood 
said after his son agreed to terms. “At least I 
know what he’s making.” 

New York (4-3) and Milwaukee (3-3) con¬ 
tinued running in place. Tommy John won 
his 10th game against one loss, 8-3 over Kan¬ 
sas City, and Lou Piniella was 13 for 32, but 
the Yankee bullpen continued to struggle, es¬ 
pecially against the Royals in an 11-10 win 
and a 9-8 loss, both in extra innings. The 
pitching of Mike Caldwell was typical of the 
Brewers' week. He shut out Chicago 6-0 and 
then lost to the White Sox 6-2. After the vic¬ 
tory. Caldwell said, “One reason I pitched 
well was that San Diego was in town to play 
the Cubs. 1 broke in with those guys and I 
knew they’d be watching me on TV.” Sorry. 
Mike, the game wasn’t televised. 


PLAYER OF THE WEEK 

WILLIE McCOVEY: San Francisco's 41-year- 
old slugger smashed two home runs—the 
511th and 512th of his career—which boost¬ 
ed him past Mel Ott as the National League’s 
alltime lefthand-hitling home-run champion. 


Rookie Phil Huffman of Toronto (3-3) lost 
his sixth consecutive game. 4-2 to Califor¬ 
nia. and in a 3-0 defeat by the Angels the 
Blue Jays failed to score for the second 
straight game for Tom Underwood, who is 
0-8 and winless in 12 starts since Aug. 8. [ 
1978. But Jesse Jefferson beat California 5-4 
to end his 12-gamc losing streak; then Huff¬ 
man pitched eight innings of five-hit ball to ! 
shut out Oakland, and Toronto had three | 
straight wins for the first time since April 14— 
as well as its best week of the season. 

Cleveland (5-1) had its best week, too. as 
Duane Kuiper hit .375, Bobby Bonds .368 
and Paul Dade .368. Reliever Sid Monge won 
two games and lowered his ERA to 1.87, sec¬ 
ond-best in the league, by yielding no runs— 
and just three hits—in 9 J /j innings against Se¬ 
attle and Oakland. 

Detroit (2-4), after having won nine of its 
last 11. returned to earth, dropping three 
games to Seattle and California. With injured 
Mark Fidrych doing television commentary, 
the rest of the Tiger pitching staff surrendered 
11 home runs, including six to Seattle in an 
11-2 defeat. Former Tiger Willie Horton had 
two of the Mariners' homers, and he was quick 
to dedicate one four-bagger to ex-Tiger Man¬ 
ager Ralph Houk. “It’s for Houk's getting rid 
of me." he said. "I thought about that as I 
rounded the bases.” 

BALT 36-21 BOS 34-21 MIL 32-27 NY 31-27 
DET 25-26 CLEV 27-28 TOR 16-42 
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The author tells the story of one 
Richard Pohle, who at 36 felt he 
could still play ball well enough 
to make it to the majors. Knowing 
that no team would take a chance 
on a rookie that old, Pohle, with 
the help of a friend, hit on a 
scheme to step backward in time 


BY ELIOT ASINOF 






continued 



Skin creams gave Pohle's face a youthful glow 
that he was careful not to let the sun destroy 


t was the 
greatest feel¬ 
ing in the world—or maybe the worst. 
Five years ago. there I was in a San Di¬ 
ego uniform about to take a pregame 
workout with the Padres. Warming up 
on the sidelines were the champion Cin¬ 
cinnati Reds—Pete Rose. Joe Morgan, 
Johnny Bench, those guys. This was the 
big time. This was where I belonged. No¬ 
body ever wanted to be anywhere more 
than I wanted to be in this spot. 

The trouble was. it wasn’t me. Or. to 
be more exact, nobody knew it was me. 
The guy on the field was known as Rocky 
Perone, supposedly a 21-year-old rookie 


from Sydney. Australia. At least, that’s 
who the Padres thought they had signed. 
Actually, my name is Richard Pohle, and 
I’m from Lisbon Falls, Maine. And my 
age, by God, was 36! 

Except for Satchel Paige, 1 probably 
was the oldest rookie ever signed to a pro¬ 
fessional baseball contract. But look, at 
36 I was desperate. I had to do some¬ 
thing. I wasn’t some rinky-dink from Pipe 
Dream City. Over the years. I’d proved 
myself repeatedly. I had to prove myself 
again just to be here. I’d had to show 
them something. The hoax about my age 
was just a device to get the scouts to 
look at me, to really look at me. Can any¬ 
one picture a scout giving a tryout to an 
American shortstop who is 36? 

God knows the number of places I’d 
gone for tryouts, how many times I’d 
hitched to spring-training camps, trav¬ 
eling from Maine to Florida or from Cal¬ 
ifornia to Florida, and how close I’d come 
to making it years ago. The trouble with 
scouts is that they seldom believe what 
they see. What they want to see is some 
big rangy kid with a sensational high 
school rep, a .575 hitter with power, 
someone destined for a big bonus, some¬ 
one about whom the scout can tell the 
front office what it wants to hear. But 
who was Richard Pohle? Just some dumb 
kid from Maine, a little guy who was al¬ 
ready 18 and no one had ever heard of 
him. They can really cut a man down. 
Year after year, 1 kept coming back for 
another shot, and then I would end up 
playing ball in Canada. Mexico, Japan, 
Cape Cod. It seemed like I was never 


more than a month or two away from 
the opening of a season. I even went to 
England. Sweden and Australia. Name 
places where anyone plays decent ball, 
and I’ve been there. 

When I reached the age of 36,1 was liv¬ 
ing with my sister in Huntington Beach, 
Calif., which is about an hour’s drive 
from Los Angeles. I guess I’d been beat¬ 
en down too many times, and it was be¬ 
ginning to show in the mirror. I had wrin¬ 
kles around my eyes, a heavy black beard, 
not too much hair on top, and more than 
a trace of gray around the temples. If a 
scout saw me now, he’d push me into a 
rocking chair. I was washed up before 
I’d even been given a real chance. 

Well, almost. 

I had this friend back in Lisbon Falls 
named Richard Lister. As kids, we’d 
played a lot of ball together. Now.he was 
a clinical psychologist in Costa Mesa, a 
few miles away from my sister’s house. 
He’d become something of a miracle 
worker, you might say, helping people 
to become successful. He had this the¬ 
ory that age was an exaggerated buga¬ 
boo. that there were athletes who could 
perform way beyond the normally ac¬ 
cepted limits. Most of them, when they 
reached 35 or so, would begin to quit on 
themselves; they believed their talents 
were decaying because that was the way 
the baseball Establishment laid it down. 
Like Maury Wills. When he was closing 
in on 40, he was still a better shortstop 
than the 24-year-old guy. Bill Russell, 
who took his job away. But you couldn’t 
get a sportswriter to write that. 

continued 
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Put under hypnosis by Psychologist Lister Pohle was persuaded he could play a rookie s role 


I remember that Doc Lister and I were 
once in a locker room when a guy came 
in for a tryout, and right away the scout 
asked. “How old are you?” The guy 
blanched a little and said, “I'm 26.” Right 
away the scout waved him off. "Twenty- 
six! You want me to get fired?" It was 
the sort of thing that could turn an hon¬ 
est man into a liar. 

"I’m a better ballplayer at 36 than I 
was at 21.” I told Lister one day, “but it 
doesn’t do me any good.” The Doc was 
staring into his coffee, the wheels in that 


big brain of his spinning, and when he 
looked back up at me, suddenly every¬ 
thing was different. I saw that look and I 
knew what he was thinking, because I 
was thinking the exact same thing my¬ 
self: The name of the game is 21. 

I could knock off 15 years and become 
a new man with a new identity, new 
looks, the works. Wow! I liked the idea, 
but it scared me right out of my shoes. 

“You can do it. Rich,” Doc said. 

“Sure thing," I said as if I meant it. 

Then he said something about how he 


could make a racehorse out of a jackass 
if the jackass had the right attitude. 

“I’m no jackass,” I said. 

“Then you’re halfway home.” he as¬ 
sured me. 

So he went to work on me. First thing, 
he wanted to hypnotize me. 

“What!” 

“Trust me," he said. 

I did. I always had. I mean. I really 
felt I was lucky to have him on my side. 
The point is. I’m not the most stable guy 
in the world. I grew up in grubby New 
England factory towns. My mother and 
father divorced when I was five. I never 
got along with my stepfather. Our home 
was full of hard drinkers and fighters; we 
never had enough money, and there were 
always plenty of squabbling siblings. I 
was always getting into scrapes. I wasn’t 
the model child, you might say. The only 
reason I held together at all was base¬ 
ball. Since I was 10.1 knew I could play 
ball. And because of baseball. Lister, who 
is two years older and much bigger than 
I. became my best friend. We played 
sandlot ball together as kids. 

And because he’s my friend and such 
a talented specialist, now he could really 
help me. He got me to relax. “Start by re¬ 
laxing your right leg. Fine ... fine. I want 
you to listen carefully to what I say....” 

I would drift off the way he wanted 
me to. He would take me back in time, 
from 36 to 25 to 17 to. ... We gradually 
rehashed what my life was like through 
all those years—how I’d been repeatedly 
thwarted, how close I’d come to making 
it. To give me confidence, he constantly 
emphasized how I deserved to make it. 
Like when I was 10, I had my first glove, 
a Phil Rizzuto model. I didn’t even know 
who Phil Rizzuto was, but I learned how 
to use that glove quickly enough. Own¬ 
ing that glove changed everything. I was 
small and I played shortstop, as I found 
Rizzuto did. I was the little guy with his 
hands close to the ground. I learned to 
get those hands on everything that came 
near me. I was good. Right off, I was 
ready for my first tryout. I wanted to play 
Little League but because there was none 
in the New Hampshire town where 1 was 
living at the time, my cousin and I hitch¬ 
hiked 40 miles to Nashua. It turned out 
we were a day early for the tryouts, but 
we weren’t about to go home. No, sir. I 
was going to make that team. We de¬ 
cided to spend the night in the ball park, 
finding shelter in the press box and curl- 
continued 
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ing up in corners for warmth. But my 
cousin didn’t sleep too well. He got rest¬ 
less and cold, and around three in the 
morning he accidentally kicked a switch 
and suddenly the scoreboard lit up. The 
next thing we knew, the cops came for 
us, and just to keep us out of trouble, 
they let us spend the night in jail. 

I never got that tryout, I never played 
Little League ball, but I did get a solid 
thrashing from my mom. 

You may think, so what? But as Lis¬ 
ter said, suppose I had made the club. 
Suppose I'd played great ball as a kid 
and showed everyone how good I was. 
A 10-year-old phenom, right? Who 
knows? Wouldn’t that have been an im¬ 
portant beginning? 

Confidence. Lister kept building up 
my confidence. He knew I was sensitive 
about being only 5' 7", but he kept tell¬ 
ing me how it wasn’t that important. 
“Think of Rizzuto,’’ he said. “Think of 
Freddie Patek. You’re only 5' 7", but ev¬ 
ery inch is loaded with dynamite. The 
only thing that matters is that you’re 
good!” 

O.K., I knew that. I’d always known 
that. I’d proved it enough times. Seven¬ 
teen years ago, both the Dodgers and the 
Kansas City A’s wanted to sign me, and 
when Arthur Lilly, a scout for the A’s, of¬ 
fered me a contract and a spot on the ros¬ 
ter at Class D Daytona Beach, I accept¬ 
ed. I was set to start my professional 
career. But I got the flu and ran a 104° 
temperature; I had to go into the hos¬ 
pital. I almost died! 1 lost 16 pounds, and 
when I got out, I was too weak. The A’s 
knew I could play ball, but they had to re¬ 
lease me. They didn’t have the funds to 
hold me, they said. So I had to go back 
to my sister in California a failure. I re¬ 
member how I arrived at the bus station 
at two in the morning with my Kansas 
City A’s travel bag and walked eight miles 
to her home, and when I saw her, I broke 
into tears. 

“It wasn’t your fault,” Doc kept say¬ 
ing to me. “The breaks went against you. 
You have to believe you can make it in 
spite of the breaks. You can. Rich. You’re 
good enough so you can.” 

Every day that winter we worked out. 
There is a lot of good baseball played 
around Los Angeles in the winter. You 
could put together a first-rate semipro 
team from the gang that hangs around 
Sawtelle Park, for instance. Lister was 
my coach and trainer as well as my 


shrink. He had me running my butt off. 
Hit, field, throw, bunt, slide. And I had 
to play like a kid. Dumb, not cocky. I 
had to tone down my savvy. Like a kid, 
for example. I’d pull the bill of my cap 
over my eyes so that I had to raise my 
head to see. I even had to change my jar¬ 
gon because kids have new ways of say¬ 
ing things. They no longer say that a fast¬ 
ball pitcher throws “aspirin tablets” or 
“BBs”; they say, “He throws heat” or 
“He brings it.” And the old supersti¬ 
tions—like the one about not crossing 
bats—well, kids don't care about those 
sorts of things anymore. If I went around 
uncrossing bats, it would tend to give 
away my age. Lister said. 


II his went on 
■I for weeks, a 
combination of field workouts and hyp¬ 
nosis, body and mind, all of me condi¬ 
tioned into a whole new person. A cou¬ 
ple of times. Doc even pulled me aside 
and put me under light hypnosis right 
on the ball field, because he thought I 
was dogging it. 

Meanwhile, with my sister’s help, I 
learned how to work on my face. I made 
a study of cosmetic creams and powders. 
I visited beauty parlors and cosmetic spe¬ 
cialists. I got facials and massages and 
mudpacks. I used Essence of Youth, Der- 
massage, baby oils—even butter—trying 
to make myself look more youthful. Be¬ 
cause I have a heavy black beard, I fig¬ 
ured out how to shave close without cut¬ 
ting up my skin, first working in hot soap 
and cream to open up the pores. It would 
take me at least 25 minutes to shave, but 
my skin would end up as smooth as a 
baby’s butt. Then I’d pat tinted baby 
powder on my cheeks to cover the pores. 

On top, I got fixed up with a rug that 
was styled sort of the way Pete Rose 
wears his hair. I learned how to dye the 
exposed hair beneath it with a mixture 
that would leave it dark and shining. 

I was careful about what I ate. Mostly 
I stuck with fruits and vegetables. I got 
lots of sleep. It helped that I had never 
smoked or drunk, not even beer. And I 
kept my face out of the sun as much as 
possible, protecting my skin with creams 
whenever I played. 

They say that the mirror doesn’t lie. 


but when I got through working on my 
face, I wasn’t so sure about that. Thirty- 
six? No, sir, I looked young. I mean, the 
guy named Rocky Perone looked so 
young, he could almost fool Richard 
Pohle’s sister. 

Finally it was January and time to take 
the test. Because too many baseball peo¬ 
ple knew me in California, my best shot 
would be in Florida, where most of the 
training camps were located. We had got¬ 
ten a copy of the Baseball Blue Book 
that contains the names of all the scouts. 
Lister had the idea that some of the scouts 
would be more approachable than oth¬ 
ers. With a good pair of binoculars, he 
showed me how to check out a scout, to 
get to know something about him, to see 
how he was feeling, to determine if he 
was in the mood to pay attention that 
day. “Stay away from the guys who look 
stupid or bored,” he’d say, “but most of 
all, stay away from the really smart ones.” 

Everything depended on the scout. He 
was the man I had to fool and impress. 
And as we came close to the showdown, 
I became doubly worried about how to 
make my mark. The problem was, how 
do I get a guy hot for me even before he 
sees me? 

Every aspiring kid knows the problem: 
You get invited to a camp, but you’re 
only one of 500 players. They put a num¬ 
ber on your back, and somebody raps a 
few grounders to you. You get half a doz¬ 
en cuts at pitches thrown by a machine. 
Then, even if you’re a vacuum cleaner 
with those ground balls, even if you show 
you’ve got a rifle for an arm. and even if 
you jerk three balls out of the park, 
chances are all they’ll do is to put a check 
by your number and then forget about 
it. 

I wanted no more of that. It wasn’t 
going to be enough just to be 21.1 could 
scout those scouts for a dozen years, but 
even if I caught the right one and im¬ 
pressed him with my new youth and old 
talent, he’d be sure to ask me where I 
was from, where I played high school 
ball, how come there was no book on 
me. And if I made up something, he 
would do a little telephoning just to check 
me out. He would have to be suspicious 
as hell. So the guy named Rocky Perone 
had to be a complete unknown. There 
needed to be a good reason why no scout 
had ever heard of him. 

Doc agreed that no matter what scout 
I approached, smart or dumb, I had to 
continued 
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have an explanation. Then the old light 
bulb went on in my head. It was so per¬ 
fect I burst out laughing. 

Rocky Perone was from Australia. He 
was 21, a phenom from Sydney, where, 
though most Americans don’t know it, 
they play some fairly good ball. Because 
I’d spent several years down there, the 
territory was familiar. I began practicing 
my accent. Best of all, there would be 
no way for anyone to check me out. 
Right, mate? 


ister insisted 1 
go to St. Pe¬ 
tersburg by bus, the better to make my 
adjustment slowly. Besides, I’d be stay¬ 
ing in character. A poor kid doesn’t take 
a plane or drive a car. I could practice 
meeting strangers, get the feel of acting 
like an Aussie. 

So I was back in St. Pete again, and 
right off there were painful memories of 
earlier failures. I was hardly out of the 
bus station when I thought of my first 
trip South at 18, toting my glove, spikes 
and an old uniform with worumbo In¬ 
dians across the shirt. I had a few dol¬ 
lars for survival, but a wealth of high 
hopes. I lived on Baby Ruth bars, slept 
on the beach and tried to talk my way 
into the Yankee and Cardinal training 
camps to show them my stuff. Then one 
night a storm blew in off the Gulf, and 
my only shelter was under a kids’ slide 
in the playground. The next thing I knew, 
a cop had me booked for vagrancy—my 
second night in jail. When I got out, I 
picked up my gear at the beach, only to 
find it soaked. The shoes, glove and uni¬ 
form were all ruined. What’s more, at 
the ball park I was told that insurance reg¬ 
ulations prevented me from working out. 
Only contract ballplayers were permitted 
on the field. 

Well, 18 years and a thousand games 
later, here 1 was again. I checked into a 
hotel and opened the Baseball Blue Book 
Lister and I had studied so carefully. Hav¬ 
ing just heard that the Pirates were look¬ 
ing for infielders, 1 called their office in 
Bradenton. 

"My name is Dick Kerns,” I said, us¬ 
ing a deep voice and my regular New 
England accent. “I’m in the import-ex¬ 
port business, just returned from Aus¬ 


tralia.” I explained that I’d been a minor 
league ballplayer some years before and 
knew what I was talking about, so when 
I tipped them off, they listened. “I saw 
an Australian kid, name of Rocky Pe¬ 
rone. I’m telling you. he’s amazing. Hit, 
run, throw, wow. Small, a lot like Bobby 
Richardson. He's here in St. Pete. Wants 
to go to school, he says, but you really 
ought to take a good look at him.” 

“How old is he?” Always that 
question. 

“Twenty. 21,” I said. 

It worked. They invited Perone for a 
tryout. 

The next day I arrived dressed like a 
real busher—lorn pants, old sweat shirt, 
Aussie spikes with white laces, even a 
Dutch Boy painter’s hat. Everyone 
laughed at me. Let them. Any distrac¬ 
tion from the truth had to be a plus. Even 
my dumb Aussie routine was a laugh. 
When I saw the metal doughnut used to 
weight the bat for on-deck hitlers, I 
asked. "What’s that, mate?” Nor could I 
understand some of the jargon. “You’ve 
got good range. Aussie.” Danny Mur- 
taugh said. “ ‘Range.' mate?” I said. I 
showed them my good hands and teed 
off on John Candelaria, who threw 
straight stuff to me. “Didn’t know Aus- 
sies played anything but cricket.” Mur- 
taugh said, obviously impressed. 

I left quickly, without taking a show¬ 
er. Whenever possible, I stayed with this 
policy. The way I saw it. I’d add 10 years 
to my appearance when I took off my uni¬ 
form. They gave me $50 for transpor¬ 
tation and asked me to come back in a 
few days. 

Then Dick Kerns tried the Cardinals, 
speaking with Coach George Kissel, and 
again it worked. But Kissel was too damn 
smart. After hitting me some grounders, 
he said suspiciously, “You’ve been 
around, son. You’ve played a whole lot 
of baseball.” He even spotted my New 
England accent, despite all the Aussie 
phrases. And that night, when Kerns 
called him to find out what he thought 
of Perone. Kissel replied that Perone 
couldn’t be 21 and that he doubted he 
was Australian. “He even chews his gum 
right!” Kissel said. 

I immediately vowed not to chew gum 
again—and to stay clear of smart coach¬ 
es like George Kissel. 

The next day I learned that Jim Mar¬ 
shall. a scout for the San Diego Padres, 
was in town, though they trained in 


the West. Dick Kerns persuaded him 
to check out a young infielder from 
Australia. 

When Marshall came to pick me up, 1 
sensed there was going to be trouble. He 
had a woman in his car and a kid in the 
back seat. 1 was afraid that the woman 
would see through the phony age ploy, 
so I wanted to sit with the kid. But Mar¬ 
shall moved her so he could talk directly 
to me as he drove. The kid kept grab¬ 
bing at my Dutch Boy cap. once coming 
close to knocking off my hairpiece. I was 
so nervous by the time we got to the Uni¬ 
versity of South Florida in Tampa. I was 
sweating blood. 

Then I got on the field and in 15 min¬ 
utes everything changed. It was like in 
the movies when some slob comes off 
the street into a fancy nightclub and sings 
like Mario Lanza. They hit me ground 
balls, and I dug them out as though I 
owned the ball park. I covered the ground 
like I was on skates. Then I hit clothes¬ 
lines to all fields and from both sides of 
the plate. I gave them such a show that 
the college kids not only stopped laugh¬ 
ing at my rube appearance, but they also 
stopped practicing to watch. I was so hot 
that I told myself to be careful or Mar¬ 
shall would smell a rat. So when he told 
me to lay a few down. 1 asked him what 
that meant. 

“Bunt,” he said. “Let’s see you bunt." 

Richard Pohle can bunt like Ty Cobb, 
but Rocky Perone looked like a bum. And 
sure enough, it made everything else 
seem right. 

“I heard you came to the States for 
an education," the college coach said as 
he pulled me aside. 

“That’s right, mate.” I said. 

“Well, why don’t you consider com¬ 
ing here?” We’ll take care of you, son. Ev¬ 
erything you need. 

Marshall took me to dinner and told 
me he was convinced I was a big league 
prospect, that he was going to call Rob¬ 
ert Fontaine, director of player personnel 
for the Padres. “I don’t know, mate,” I 
conned him. “I came here to get an ed¬ 
ucation.” 

“You can always get an education. 
Rocky,” Marshall said. “I’m giving you 
a chance to play pro ball. I'll talk to you 
tomorrow.” 

And sure enough, Marshall appeared 
the next day with a contract in hand. If 
this was a movie, great music would be 
soaring in the background. It didn’t mat- 
continued 
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ter that I was to report to Walla Walla, 
Wash., a Padre farm club, or that I’d be 
getting a lousy $500 a month with an in¬ 
centive bonus if I stayed through the sea¬ 
son. I didn’t care about such trivia. What 
mattered was that this was a professional 
baseball players contract and that I was 
signing it. 

So it was that the big day came in 
San Diego when I was asked to work 
out with the Padres before a game with 
the Reds. Like I said, I wasn’t feeling 
too sure of myself. Lister tried to reas¬ 
sure me. “Enjoy it,” he said. “Remember, 
you’re a kid playing with the big boys 
for the first time. It’s a thrill. Rich, a great 
big thrill!” 

It was a thrill, all right. As I walked 
out of the tunnel into the sunlight and 
onto the field, my heart was pumping fu¬ 
riously. It was a beautiful sight. I’ll never 
forget that first moment. I was 36 pre¬ 
tending to be 21, but I felt like 16. 

Because my knees were shaking, I 
turned to Lister, who was standing be¬ 


hind the dugout. He made a fist and nod¬ 
ded in encouragement. My throat was as 
dry as a bone, and I didn’t feel at all at 
ease. I stared at him, half wondering if 
he could hypnotize me right then and 
there. 

Then Second Baseman Glenn Beckert 
called out to me. “Catch, Aussie?” 

I collected my wits. “ ‘Catch,’ mate?” 
I asked as though I didn’t know what he 
meant. 

He pounded a ball in his glove and 
made a throwing gesture. I nodded, and 
we warmed up together. Beckert was an 
old pro, formerly a star with the Cubs, 
who was now past his prime. I thought. 
I’ll bet I’m older than he is! (I was, by 
two years.) 

Then I was on the field during batting 
practice, and someone was fungoing 
ground balls to me between pitches. I 
made all the moves, but I wasn’t really 
there. I couldn’t seem to handle the ball 
right. Over the years. I’d made thousands 
of throws right on the money. Suddenly 


I couldn’t. It kept crossing my mind that 
someone was going to recognize me. Af¬ 
ter all, a player’s moves are his signa¬ 
ture. Then I was called in to hit, and I 
grabbed a few bats. Someone told me to 
use a particular one. I got in the cage 
and started knocking the ball when Der- 
rel Thomas, the Padres’ shortstop, rushed 
over and grabbed the bat I was using. In¬ 
stinctively, I wouldn’t let him have it. 
“Nobody uses my bat!” he hollered. Lots 
of ballplayers are sensitive about that, I 
knew. I heard laughter behind the cage 
and realized I’d been set up. I took an¬ 
other bat, but my hitting wasn’t the same. 
I barely made contact with the next few 
pitches and got angry at myself. Then I 
got even angrier at the pitcher when he 
didn’t throw strikes. I couldn’t get it all 
together. When the game began, 1 didn’t 
even shower. I grabbed my clothes and 
met Lister, and we blew out of San Di¬ 
ego like a pair of thieves. 

“You were pretty sad. Rich,” he 
snapped at me. “You lost your cool. 1 

continued 
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had the glasses on you. You looked like 
you were itching for trouble.” 

“I guess I was scared,” I said. 

"Worse. You were quitting on your¬ 
self." 

We drove in silence. I thought: Was it 
true? Was a part of me hoping to be dis¬ 
covered before I had the chance to play 
a professional game? 

Lister kept working on me. “Damn it. 
Rich.” he said, “you’ve come all this way. 
You’re right on the brink of pulling it 
off. I can’t go to Walla Walla with you. 
You’ve got to handle yourself, and that 
means keeping in control.” 


had another 
week or so to 
mull it over, which didn’t make things 
easier. My head kept spinning with fears 
that I wouldn’t look young enough, or 
that they wouldn’t believe I was an Aus¬ 
tralian, or that someone was going to rec¬ 
ognize me. Lister kept building me up. 
saying, “You’re taking these risks because 
you really don’t have any choice. You’re 
doing it this way because they won’t let 
you play ball at 36 even though you’ve 
proved that you’re good enough. Remem¬ 
ber that. Rich.” He put me under hyp¬ 
nosis for the last time. “You’re a helluva 
ballplayer. Rich. Nothing else matters 
but that. You’re going to be playing ball, 
and what could be more fun than that? 
Think of that. Rich. Think of the plea¬ 
sures of playing ball.” 

The trouble with being in Walla Wal¬ 
la was that playing was only a small part 
of being on the club. I had to live with 
my teammates. I even had a roomie, a fel¬ 
low named Bill deLorimier. I had to hide 
all my face creams and powders. I had 
to shave three times a day without being 
seen. I had to dress and shower in secret 
so no one would see my body. I had to 
be on my toes every minute. And I still 
had to make the ball club. 

Right off, the wig was a problem. It 
was 98° in Walla Walla, and my hair 
dye started running beneath my batting 
helmet. What’s more, I couldn’t take 
the helmet off, even when I went out 
to play the infield. It had two earflaps, 
because I hit from both sides of the 
plate, and it fit so snugly that my wig 
was apt to move when I took it off. “Al¬ 


ways wore it in Australia, mate,” I ex¬ 
plained to the skipper. “Can’t play ball 
without it." 

The Aussie ploy continued to save me 
as an explanation for all my crazy be¬ 
havior—like never mixing with the oth¬ 
ers, staying clear of the front office, even 
when it was time to pick up meal mon¬ 
ey. I had picked up a car which gave me 
mobility, and I’d drive 20 miles to eat in 
private. Luckily, my roomie was a scared 
rookie himself, and he didn’t care if I 
locked myself in the bathroom for an 
hour or more. He was that happy to be 
left alone. 

But how many times could I suit up 
in the locker room toilet before some¬ 
body started asking questions? 

After three nerve-racking weeks, I was 
still around on opening day. They had a 
big bonus baby playing short, but I knew 
it was only because they’d spent so much 
dough on him, that it was only a ques¬ 
tion of time before I’d be the main man. 
I’d call Doc Lister and he’d build up my 
hopes. He wanted “no self-fulfilling 
prophesy of failure” from me. “You’re 
going to make it. Rich!” he said. 

My chance came on the first road game 
at Lewiston, Idaho. Unless it poured 
buckets or a bomb fell on the ball park. I 
was finally going to play my first pro¬ 
fessional ball game. 

Then I saw the Lewiston skipper, a for¬ 
mer big league second baseman named 
Bobby Hofman. and I remembered run¬ 
ning into him a dozen years before in St. 
Petersburg. Would he remember me? I 
didn’t look at him. I wasn’t chewing gum. 
I kept my mouth shut. 

“Batter up!” the ump barked. 

After 18 years I could hardly keep from 
laughing. It didn't matter that this was a 
town in the boondocks; I was going to 
play pro ball. What I did would go into 
the record books. They wouldn’t let me 
play when I was young, but I Was going 
to show them something now. When I 
stepped to the plate, the P.A. man an¬ 
nounced, “Now batting for the Padres, 
Rocky Perone.” I got set, waved my bat, 
took the first pitch low and away, and I 
thought, by God. it’s really happening! 

I got a base on balls—officially, not 
even a time at bat. I took a big lead and 
watched the pitcher’s motion. After 
walking me, he was cautious about his 
control, taking an extra second to look to¬ 
ward the plate after he checked me at 
first. On the second pitch. I ran and I 


beat the throw easily, sliding to make sure 
I’d be safe. I got to my feet, dusted my¬ 
self off and then looked up at a light 
tower, feeling like a nightclub star under 
a single spotlight. 

Ha ha to all you scouts who passed 
me by. 

Ha ha to all you managers who never 
gave me a chance. 

Ha ha to all you front-office big shots 
who would choke on your checkbooks if 
you knew I was 36. 

And hello. Doc Lister, you marvelous 
crazy bastard. 

We did it! 

I got a hit the next time up. I made a 
putout and a couple of assists. I did fine. 
Trouble was, I could see Bobby Hofman 
staring at me during the entire game. I 
had the feeling he was on to me. 

When the game was over, he ap¬ 
proached me. “Don’t I know you?” he 
asked. “Where the devil have I seen you 
before?” 

“Can’t say, mate,” I replied, trying to 
avoid his eyes. 

He shook his head but I could tell he 
wasn’t going to quit on it. 

Sure enough, the next day I was told 
to call the front office. In no time at all I 
knew it was all over for me. No expla¬ 
nations necessary, just a few sheepish 
questions like, “Say, how old are you, 
really?” and “Did you really play ball in 
Australia?” 

“Goodby. mate,” they said. 

I should’ve been mad but I wasn’t. I’d 
played a professional baseball game. I did 
what I’d set out to do. Years ago I’d 
crawled home from St. Pete to my fa¬ 
ther’s house in Maine like a beaten dog, 
and later to my sister’s in California. But 
not this time. This time I felt fine. 

Well, that was five years ago. I’m al¬ 
most 41 now. I’ve been over all this with 
Doc Lister often enough. We still work 
out a lot, play ball, tennis, run on the 
beach. He says I haven’t aged at all. I 
agree. I mean, I feel great. I can still run 
like a deer and my hands are as sure as 
ever, and everyone knows a man can hit 
until he goes blind. I really believe I can 
still play ball with almost any rookie try¬ 
ing to break in. 

The fact is. I’m so sure of it that I’m 
going to try again. Doc Lister agrees with 
me. We’ve got a new notion of how to 
pull it off, and this time I’m not going to 
get caught. 

You’ll see. end 
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& 1 Did It 

% by GRADY JAMES ROBINSON 


FOR A MOMENT. A ONCE-IN-A-LIFETIME 
DIVE SEEMED THE LAST-OF-A-LIFETIME 


I peered down through the willow leaves 
into the white and green water of Jack¬ 
ass Junction, concentrating, psyching 
myself, gaining courage to execute a dive 
that no other sane human would dare at¬ 
tempt. This performance, I was con¬ 
vinced. would live forever in the minds 
of those who watched. I was known all 
over Sebastian County as the wildest tree 
diver ever to launch from a swaying limb. 

My toes ached from gripping the wil¬ 
low branches between them. My lily- 
white. bare bottom flashed brazenly 
through the trees at passing motorists on 
Highway 10, only 300 yards away. 

"Do it!" they screamed from below. 

"I'm goin'. I'm goin','' 1 said. 1 had to. 
It was too late to back out. You didn't 
climb down the willow tree. 

Most of the guys had already per¬ 
formed their top vote-getting dives. Each 
in turn had climbed the tree, verbally 
described to all present their own per¬ 
sonal dive—and jumped. But this would 
be my alltime best, the once in a life¬ 
time: a forward-flip-catch-a-Snicker-in- 
midair (thrown from the creek bank at 
the precise moment)-and-eat;-it-before- 
you-hit-the-water dive. A feat to shame 
all other attempts, the World Scries of 
belly whoppers. 

It all started in May of 1957, these 
daily treks to the best swimming hole 
around Greenwood. Ark. We rode old 
fenderless bicycles out to the second 
bridge on Highway 10. Usually the whole 
gang showed up. and just about every¬ 
body rode a bicycle. Everybody, that is, 
except Wayland T. Jackson. He never 
rode a bicycle. He usually just appeared 
out of the bushes, or someone would spot 
him wading from upstream or crawling 
through the thick brush along the banks. 
We’d be swimming or playing chase 
when all of a sudden there would be Way- 
land T. with that strange look on his face. 
His family had moved into town from a 
far-off region—Louisiana or somewhere. 
He never said much and never joined in 
the races or the diving contests. He was 


very skinny and had olive-green skin and 
slanted brown eyes. Everyone thought 
Wayland T. was a little strange. One day 
he brought a snake to school. That did 
it: everyone knew then that Wayland T. 
had not been blessed with a full deck. 
Any sane, normal, red-blooded Ameri¬ 
can was deathly afraid of snakes, espe¬ 
cially cottonmouth water moccasins. 

During the summer, the intrusion of a 
cottonmouth was the only thing that 
could separate us from the cool waters 
of Jackass Junction. An Arkansas thun¬ 
derstorm couldn't budge us. even the 
kind that rolled in from southwest Okla¬ 



homa. spewing lightning bolts like buck¬ 
shot. Nor could a tornado approaching 
from over Backbone Mountain or the 
blessed news of an unprotected water¬ 
melon patch make us move. Only one 
thing, one obscene word—snakc^could 
empty the water in an instant. 

But now I was ready to dive. “O.K.." 
I yelled at Billy Joe. my designated Snick¬ 
er thrower, "don't throw until after I 
come out of the flip, you hear? After!" 

"Yeah, got it." he replied. "You 
ready?" 

"No. for God's sake, no." I whispered, 
but they couldn't hear me. 

David, my own brother, had per¬ 
formed the famous cherry-bomb dive, a 
real crowd pleaser. He jumped from the 
tree, whistling through his teeth on the 


way down, then he grabbed his knee and 
hugged it up to his chest just before he 
hit the water. Twweeeeece kcr-BOOM*. 
Water shot high into the air. It was ma¬ 
jestic and impressive. 

My main competition, however, 
was from my old friend and companion. 
Joe Sladdford. a diminutive, but ex¬ 
tremely fast, second baseman on the Lit¬ 
tle League team. Joe’s number was called 
the cow - pasture - sprint - leap - over - 
the - barbed - wire - fence - head - first - 
special. Truly a magnificent expression 
of adolescent creativity, coupled with 
raw nerve and just a dash of sheer idi¬ 
ocy. The kid was fast. He backed off out 
through the pasture of the Circle L Ranch 
and. after a deep breath, began the sprint. 
Dodging rocks, stickers, stumps and fresh 
cow piles, he approached the fence and 
dived through the barbed wire with reck¬ 
less abandon. He then crashed through 
the thick bushes at the water’s edge and 
tumbled into the water. 

I knew that it would be almost im¬ 
possible to top that number. In order to 
win the diving prize, a sack of Hershey 
bars and two Snickers, I’d have to come 
up with a real showstopper. I had been 
standing there almost 20 minutes. The 
sun was setting and the white-faced Her- 
efords were moving slowly toward the 
pasture gate. 

“O.K.. this is it." I yelled again. “You 
ready. Billy Joe? You ready to throw?” 

“Ready!" 

“You sure?" 

"Yeah. I’m sure,” he screamed. “Now 
go. will ya.” 

"Here goes!" 

I looked once again at the water. It 
was like concrete if you landed just 
wrong. I jumped. 

I began the never-before-attempt¬ 
ed forward-flip-catch-Snicker-in-midair- 
and-eat-it-before-you-hit-the-water dive. 
It was my moment in time. In all of Se¬ 
bastian County and the universe, I was 
on center stage. I forced my head for¬ 
ward. anticipating the proper momen¬ 
tum. I knew I’d have to get the flip over 
with as quickly as possible so as to con¬ 
centrate on the Snicker that would come 
at me like a chocolate meteor. 

From my upside-down position. I saw 
a hawk make a right (or was it a left?) 
turn. Like a clicking camera lens I saw 
scenes pass before my eyes, focused for 
only a split second before disappearing. 

I saw the Herefords walking upside down 
continued 
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toward their afternoon feeding. The cat¬ 
tle were followed quickly by dirt bank, 
willow tree trunk, willow tree top. blue 
sky. opposite bank, staring faces, green 
foamy water. 

Then—just as Billy Joe drew his arm 
back to throw the Snicker—someone 
screamed. “Snaaaaaake!" 

The cry sent chills through my gyrat¬ 
ing body. 

"Snake' Snake! Snake'" roared from a 
dozen throats. I lost what little control I 
had and came out of my forward flip 
somewhere south of China, flipping, 
twisting, legs pumping like pistons. I saw 
a chocolate-brown blur coming at me at 
high speed against a background of scam¬ 
pering bodies, leaves and spraying water. 

Where was the snake? 

I reached out frantically in the gen¬ 
eral direction of the blur and felt a sting¬ 
ing sensation on the right side of my face 
as the candy bar hit with surprising im¬ 
pact. I grabbed it and shoved it into my 
mouth just as my tender stomach hit the 
surface of Jackass Junction. 

Where h the snake? What kind is it? 
Is it true they can’t bite underwater? 
Screams of panic echoed across the 
pastureland. 

“Look, it's a granddaddy' lookit that 
sucker!” 

I was underwater with a mouth full of 
Snicker and muddy creek water. I 
couldn’t breathe, but that was not half 
as important as the location of the in¬ 
truder. The Devil King swam somewhere 
in the same pool with the naked I. and I 
didn't like it one little bit 

They were still ranting about the size 
of the cottonmouth when my head final¬ 
ly appeared above the surface. 

“Get out. you idiot!" 

I couldn't move because I was gag¬ 
ging for air. My front side was complete¬ 
ly numb from the impact, and I was chok¬ 
ing on the mixture of chocolate and 
muddy water. My friends dragged me up 
the side of the bank and stood in s(fence 
watching the snake glide effortlessly and 
quietly through the middle of our inno¬ 
cent young lives. 

■■Didja see me? I caught it, didja see 
it?” I gasped. 

"Lookit the size of that dude." Kenny 
said in awe. I looked for the first time 
and saw a huge cottonmouth Water moc¬ 
casin. With head triumphantly aloft, he 
slithered slowly and deliberately through 
the water only a few feet from the bank 


on which we were standing. Never again 
could I freely and without fear immerse 
myself in the cloudy green water of the 
Junction. The intruder, symbolic of an¬ 
other snake in another garden of inno¬ 
cence, paraded triumphantly the entire 
length of the pool and then returned as 
if to mock us one more time. We watched 
in helpless silence. 

Then it happened. From the very top 
of the willow tree a trumpet call sound¬ 
ed forth across the fields. 

‘ 1 EEE-iiijjjhhhh. blasted into our 
ears from above. Plummeting through the 
air, descending straight down toward the 
huge cottonmouth. was none other than 
Wayland T. Jackson. “Snnnnnaaaaakc 
diiiiiiiive.” he cried. The once-per¬ 
formed. never-forgotten snake dive. 

He hit the water directly on top of the 
snake and disappeared. The cottonmouth 
was nowhere to be seen and neither was 
Wayland T. 

"Wayland T. is crazy!" 

A dark spot appeared just beneath the 
surface of the water. It was the burr-head 
haircut of Wayland T. as he came up 
laughing and gasping for air. 

“I got ’im." he screamed. 

He raised his right arm from beneath 
the water. Leaves rattled as a dozen boys 
took one giant step backward, for the big 
cottonmouth. all eight feet, was wrapped 
around Wayland T.’s skinny arm. His 
bony fingers couldn’t reach around the 
midsection of the snake as he crawled 
out on the dirt bank, being careful not 
to pinch or irritate his captive. The snake 
didn’t appear to be disturbed; his tongue 
flicked and darted from his large head; 
his small eyes seemed to speak. Wayland 
T smiled his funny little smile that re¬ 
vealed no teeth. 

“He wins.” someone said. 

"Yeah, snake dive wins." 

“Beautiful.” said another. 

A sack of melted Hershey bars and 
two Snickers landed at Wayland’s feet. 
He picked up bis faded Levi's with bis- 
left hand and tossed them over his shoul¬ 
der and. with the cottonmouth curled 
round his arm and neck, sloshed up¬ 
stream. He was licking melted chocolate 
from a Hershey wrapper and whispering 
to his new friend as he disappeared into 
the underbrush. 

We dressed in uncommon silence. 

“Did anybody see my dive?" I asked. 
"I caught the dang thing!” 

There was no answer. end 
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cover price. PLUS, you can choose from 5 different terms: as many 
as 100 issues or as few as 30. So you'll save over both the long run 
and the short haul. What's more, if you make your move right now, 
you'll be getting baseball... 


FROM THE SUMMER STRETCH 
TO THE FALL CLASSIC! 


Can the Yanks repeat? Will Rose keep the Phillies on the rise? 
Who'll be there in the pennant race? What about the rookies, 
the fans, the managers, the umps? You'll find out in SI. 
Because we re right there in the dugout, the locker room, 
the bullpen, the front office. We re behind the plate, on 
the mound, stealing second, patrolling the outfield... so 
you'll be right there, too. To get in on all the non-stop 
action of the National Pastime (and your other 
favorite sports), just use the attached card. 
Or, for even faster service, call toll-free 
800-621-8200. (In Illinois, call 800-972-8302.) 



















FOR THE RECORD 

A roundup of tho week June 4-10 

Compiled by STEVE WULF 


BASEBALL—Cal Slate Fullerton defeated Arkansas 2-1 
in the final game to win the 33rd College World Series 
in Omaha (page 47). 

GOLF—DONNA CAPONI YOUNG shot a final-round 
20 for a nine-under-par total of 279 to win the S150,000 
LPGA championship in Kings Island. Ohio by three 
strokes over Jerilyn Britz (page JO). 

ANDY BEAN fired closing rounds of 61 and 67 for a 23- 
under-par total of 265 and an eight-stroke victory in 
the $300,000 Atlanta Classic. His winning margin over 
second-place finisher Joe Inman was the widest on the 
pro tour in three years. 

JAY SIGEL of Philadelphia defeated Scott Hoch of Ra¬ 
leigh. N.C. 3 and 2 to win the British Amateur, in South- 
port. England. 

HARNESS RACING—SONSAM (S2.80). driven by 
George Sholty. won the SI00.000 Battle of the Bran¬ 
dywine for 3-year-old pacers by ’/« of a length over 
Breaking Point. The winner was clocked in I :S7%. 

HORSE RACING-Rubcn Hernandez rode COASTAL 
(SI0.80) to a 3'/,-length victory over Golden Act in the 
111th Belmont Stakes. Spectacular Bid finished third in 
hts unsuccessful try to complete the Triple Crown. The 
winner's time for the I Vi miles was 2:28’/j (page 14). 

TROY, a 6-to-l shot ridden by Willie Carson, beat Dick¬ 
ens Hill by seven lengths to win the 200th English Derby 
in Epsom. The winner's time for the $500,000 race was 
2:37 over 1'/«miles on the grass. 

DAVONA DALE ($2.40). Jorge Velasquez up. won the 
$106,600 Mother Goose Stakes, the second leg of the 
Triple Crown for fillies, at Belmont by ID lengths over 
Eloquent. Winning time for the 1V4 miles was 1:48 4 /j. 

MOTOR SPORTS—American brothers DON and BILL 
WHITTINGTON and West German KLAUS LUD¬ 
WIG teamed up to drive a Porsche 2.593 miles to win 
the 24 Hours of Lc Mans road race. Their average speed 
was 108.06 mph. Actor Paul Newman and teammates 
Rolf Stommclcn and Dick Barbour finished second; also 
in a Porsche. 53 miles behind the winners. 

SOCCER—NASL: It was a week for hat tricks; there were 
four three-goal performances, all in one night. Minne¬ 
sota, leader in the Central Division of the National Con¬ 
ference, beat San Jose 4-1 as Alan Willey scored three 
times, all on headers. Later in the week the Kicks de¬ 


feated National West leader Vancouver 1-0, New Eng¬ 
land broke out of a scoring slump with a 6-1 win over 
California as Gerry Daley had three goals and three as¬ 
sists. German star Gerd Mueller had his best game since 
joining the league, scoring three times and assisting 
twice in Fort Lauderdale's 6-1 win over Edmonton. 
The Strikers had their four-game winning streak stopped 
three days later in a 3-1 loss to Houston, leader in the 
American Conference Central Division. Karl-Heinz 
Granitza scored three of Chicago’s goals in a 5-1 win 
over Portland. The National East-leading Cosmos won 
their 11th game in 13 outings. 4-1 over Dallas. Tampa 
Bay. the American East leader, split two games, losing 
3-0 to Philadelphia and beating Washington 1-0. San 
Diego took over first place in the American West with 
a 4-0 victory over Edmonton. 

ASL: California continued to dominate the league with 
its 10th and lllh victories in a row. The Sunshine. 
13-0-1 and leading the Western Division by 46 points, 
beat Cleveland 2-1 in overtime and Indianapolis 3-1. 
Paul Rcnkcrt scored the winner in the 10th extra min¬ 
ute against the Cobras, and he also got the final goal 
against the Daredevils. Cleveland lost another tough 
game, 1 -0 to the Eastern Division-leading New York Ea¬ 
gles. who got their goal from Clyde Watson. New Jer¬ 
sey won its second game of the season. 2-1 over Penn¬ 
sylvania in overtime. The Stoners turned the tables two 
nights later and beat the Americans 3-2. 

TENNIS—BJORN BORG won his fourth French Open 
in six years, beating Victor Pecci 6-3. 6-1. 6-7. 6-4 in 
Paris. In the women's final. CHRIS EVERT LLOYD de¬ 
feated Wendy Turnbull 6-2, 6-0. SANDY and GENE 
MAYER beat Phil Dent and Ross Case 6-4. 6-4. 6-4 
to become the first brothers to win a doubles title in a 
major championship since 1924. 

TRACK & FIELD—MARITA KOCH broke her world rec¬ 
ord for the women's 200 meters with a clocking of 21.71. 
.32 of a second belter than the mark she set the week be¬ 
fore. KOCH, ROMY SCHNEIDER. INGRID AUERS- 
WALD and MARLIES GOEHR of East Germany also 
set a world record in the women's 400-mcter relay in a 
meet with Canada. Their time of 42.09 seconds broke 
the mark of 42.27 established by a different East Ger¬ 
man team in 1978. 

VOLLEYBALL—IVA: Santa Barbara won three times to 
move to within one match of Western Division-leading 
Seattle, but the big news happened off the court. Be- 
beto DeFreitas of the Spikcrs. the league’s male MVP 
last year, was fined S1.000 for attacking official Steve Ar¬ 


nett after Santa Barbara's win over Denver. The fine 
was the largest in the league's five-year history. An¬ 
other record was set when Albuquerque lost three more 
matches. The Lasers are now 0-11. the worst start ever 
in the IVA. Tucson won twice on the road to overtake 
Denver, which lost twice, for first place in the Con¬ 
tinental Division. 

MILEPOSTS—APPROVED: By the NBAs Board of 
Governors, the transfer of the New Orleans Jazz to 
Salt Lake City. The slill-to-be-named team will be placed 
in the league's Midwest Division, with the Indiana Pac¬ 
ers moving to the Central Division. 

HIRED: As coach of the Houston Rockets, DEL HAR¬ 
RIS, 4 f. a Rockets assistant coach for three seasons. Har¬ 
ris replaces TOM NISSALKE, 44. who reportedly 
turned down an offer to become the Houston general 
manager. Nissalkc won 124 games and lost 122 in three 
years with the Rockets and had an eight-year record of 
259-271 with five teams in the NBA and ABA. 

As coach of the Chicago Black Hawks. EDDIE JOHN¬ 
STON. 43, former NHL goalie 11962-781 and a minor 
league coach in the Black Hawks' system. Johnston suc¬ 
ceeds Bob Pulford. who resigned after a two-season rec¬ 
ord of61-65-34 but will remain as general manager. 

As coach of the Atlanta Flames. AL MacNEIL. 43. for¬ 
mer director of player personnel (1977-79) and coach 
(1970-71) of the Montreal Canadicns. MacNcil, who 
guided the Canadiens to the Stanley Cup championship 
in 1971, replaces Fred Creighton, who was fired after 
4'/j seasons with the Flames. 

RETIRED: From auto racing. British driver JAMES 
HUNT. 31. the 1976 Formula I champion. Since 1977. 
when he last won a Grand Prix race, Hunt has been in¬ 
volved in five crashes. 

SIGNED: By the Boston Celtics. 6'9" LARRY BIRD, 
the 22-year-old All-America forward from Indiana 
State, to a five-year contract worth an estimated $3 25 
million, which will make him the highest-paid rookie 
in sports history. 

DIED: FRED (Cyclone) TAYLOR. 93. a legendary scor¬ 
er from the early days of professional hockey and a mem¬ 
ber of the sport's Hall of Fame; in Vancouver. British 
Columbia. Taylor, who retired in 1923 after scoring 
194 goals in 186 games, led two teams to the Stanley 
Cup. the 1909 Ottawa Senators and the 1915 Vancou¬ 
ver Millionaires. 


CREDITS 

i«—Tony Triolo: IB-17—Heinz Kluetmeier: *7—Rod 
Hanna: 72—illustration by Saul Lambert; 77—LA. 
Times (4). Nancy Miles Zoliitsch. 


FACES IN THE CROWD 



ARTRA. SHERRI. TINA and DENEAN HOWARD 

San Bernardino. Calif 

The Howard sisters, competing for San Gorgonio 
High, broke the national interscholastic girls’ mile 
relay record for the third straight week, at the State 
Class AAAA track meet. The Howards were limed 
in 3:44.1, 3.5 seconds faster than the mark that 
stood before their record-breaking streak. Sherri, 
16. established the national girls' record in the 440 
at the same meet with a time of 53.65. Denean. 14. 
has the second-fastest 440 clocking in the state 
55.02; Artra, 17. and Tina. 15. arc half-milcrs. 



LEN MLECZKOWSKI 

Brooklyn 

Len, a senior at St. Fran¬ 
cis Prep, won 55 consec¬ 
utive one-wall handball 
matches to set a New 
York City Catholic High 
School record. He is also 
the first player to win the 
Catholic doubles title 
four times. He did so with 
two different partners. 



JANE BRUSCH 


Brusch. 52. who recently 
retired after 31 years as 
the field-hockey coach at 
Springfield High, guided 
her teams to a 211-20-21 
record, including 13 un¬ 
defeated seasons, three in 
which the Cougars were 
unbeaten, untied and un¬ 
scored on. 



REINHARO ZOLLITSCH 

Orond. Maine 

Zoliitsch, a 40-year-old 
professor of German al 
the University of Maine, 
won the 16-mile Ken- 
duskeag Stream Canoe 
Race near Bangor. Pad¬ 
dling a Match-II kayak, 
he finished the race in 
2:22:6 to beat 281 other 
canoe rs. 
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There’s a growing 
group of tour players who 
believe the Black Max® ball 
is the ball of the future. 

We’re not surprised. 

Because you just can’t find a — 
longer ball today—yet the Black Max ball makes 
no sacrifice of classic accuracy. (It's our unique 
Aerodyne® Dimpling System that does it.) 

But we were a bit surprised by some of the 
things these players have been saying about the 
ball. They make it sound like the Black Max is 
almost a kind of Black Magic. 

For instance: “I’ll tell you a strange thing 
about the Maxfli® if you hit it bad, toe and heel 
shots, the ball somehow stays in play. I wouldn’t 
play anything except Maxfli!’ 

“The Maxfli stops better than the rest of 
them. The distance is very good...it goes where 


you want it to and stays 
in play...it’s hard to 

explain but it just seems 
easy to control!’ 

“It's a lot easier to 
stay out of trouble with 
Black Max. I can do any¬ 
thing I want with it!’ 

Lots of manufacturers pay players to use 
their ball. But this kind of true faith can’t be bought 

It seems no one ball has the Tour tied up 
anymore. Things are changing. But don’t ask us. 
Just talk to the players. 

The Black Max ball and the new lower tra¬ 
jectory Black Max XLT-151 M More golfers play 
Dunlop than any other ball in the w orld. 

Maxfli by <^JDCWXOJ> 

Dunlopspobtsco eur>Aio.N,r i«m division o» ounlop rmr » rubbjr coop 


THE BLACK MAX: THE ONLY REAL DISTANCE 
IS ACCURATE DISTANCE. 




TIHIE READERS TAKE ©WEIR 

Edited by GAY FLOOD 


THE 

FUTURE 

IS 

HERE 


FOR 


HUBERT GREEN 

Hawaiian Open S54,(XX) 
New Orleans Open $45,(XX) 

FUZZY ZOELLER 

San Diego Open $45,(XX) 
The Masters '* S5(),(XX) 

MARK McCUMBER 

Doral-Eastcrn S45,(XX) 

JOANNE CARNER 

Colgate Triple Crown $23,000 
Honda Civic S22,5(X) 

BOB BYMAN 

Bay Hill Citrus $45,000 


Now what about your future? 
Next time you’re teeing up at 
a club tournament, take a tip 
from these winners. 


Maxfli 



Maxfli'by 

Q^JOMJJVJLOJP 

A DIVISION or Oi/NIOA lint 1 AuBOt A COAA 


BRUCE'S PLAYER 

Sir: 

It isn’t often that a caddie makes the cover 
of SI (June 4), but as Tom Watson keeps win¬ 
ning. his caddie, Bruce Edwards, is also be¬ 
coming well known, especially here in Weth¬ 
ersfield, Conn., his hometown and, inciden¬ 
tally, the site of the Sammy Davis Jr. Greater 
Hartford Open. 

Which reminds me of a story about Jack 
Nicklaus and his caddie. Angelo Argea. A 
year or so ago, when Nicklaus was trying to 
get to the green at one tournament, someone 
said, “Make way for Angelo and his player." 
Perhaps soon they will say, “Make way for 
Bruce and his player.” 

Robert M. Elrick 
Wethersfield, Conn. 

PREDICTIONS 

Sir: 

Before everyone starts criticizing your 
NBA playoff predictions (It's Washington 
[City] vs. Washington [State], by George, 
April 16), I would like to congratulate you. 
The playoffs were just starting when that sto¬ 
ry appeared, and you correctly said that the 
Bullets would win in the East, and they did. 
You said that the SuperSonics would win the 
West, and they did. You said that their final 
series would go only five games, and you were 
right. You said the Bullets would win. They 
didn’t, but three out of four isn’t bad. 

Bob Kirlin 
Spokane 
Sir: 

You were 3.000 miles off. Our Sonics are 
super! 

Jeff Danner 
Bremerton. Wash. 

SILAS, UNSELD... AND DANDRIDGE 

Sir: 

Surely Paul Silas is one NBA player who 
has made the best of his limited skills (The 
Bullets Weather an Ice Storm. May 28). How¬ 
ever, John Papanek said, “He and Washing¬ 
ton's Wes Unseld ... are participating in their 
fourth NBA championship scries, more than 
any other active players." I believe that this 
statement is in error. Washington’s Bobby 
Dandridge was also participating in his 
fourth. In 1971 and 1974 he went to the finals 
wiih ihe Milwaukee Bucks, and in 1978 he 
got there again with the Washington Bullets. 

Reginald Riesop 
Whitcrivcr. Ariz, 

SALMON 

Sir: 

For one of my college courses, I recently 
wrote a research paper concerning the de¬ 


terioration of the salmon run on the Colum¬ 
bia River in the Northwest. Your timely ar¬ 
ticle (Clamor Along the Klamath, June 4) on 
the Klamath River run has reaffirmed my 
prognosis: the salmon is all but dead, and only 
its persistent drive to survive has delayed the 
burial. 

Although the Klamath run is threatened 
with annihilation, man's intervention on the 
Columbia has created even greater problems 
there. As on the Klamath, the Indian fish¬ 
eries arc entitled to catch 50% of the Co¬ 
lumbia's harvestable run, and commercial 
fisheries also take a large number of salmon. 
However, it is the extensive damming of the 
Columbia River that may prove to be the 
final—and fatal—blow. Biologists estimate a 
15% mortality rate among salmon when they 
encounter main-stream dams, primarily be¬ 
cause of super-saturated nitrogen and turbine 
kills. 

The most distressing aspect of the decline 
of both the Klamath and Columbia River runs 
is that the public appears to take little in¬ 
terest. I hope your article will stir up enough 
public interest to save the depleted stocks of 
salmon throughout the U.S. 

Brian Joseph Hefty 
Klamath Falls, Ore. 

NO MICKEY MOUSE OPERATION 
Sir: 

As boxing manager and promoter Pete 
Ashlock’s director of boxing from 1975-78,1 
must correct Douglas S. Looney’s contention 
(Losing Search for a Winner, May 28) that 
Orlando, Fla. has never had a profitable box¬ 
ing show. On the contrary, about 25% of my 
67 cards made money. And after I moved to 
New York to become Teddy Brenner’s as¬ 
sistant matchmaker at Madison Square Gar¬ 
den early in 1978,1 gave Pete two successful 
main events: Edgar (Mad Dog) Ross vs. Ralph 
Palladin for the North American junior mid¬ 
dleweight (not junior welterweight, as SI said) 
title, and Howard Davis vs. Larry Stanton, Or¬ 
lando’s first and only nationally televised 
bout. 

While Pete did lose big money in '75, we 
minimized his red ink the next year, and in 
1977 the boxing operation actually generated 
a profit. 

Brlce Trampleh 
New York City 
Sir: 

Pete Ashlock should be a hero in Orlando, 
but the city, the county and the local news¬ 
papers, the Sentinel and Evening Star, won't 
let him be one. Even Philadelphia 76er star 
Darryl Dawkins, who comes from Orlando. 

continued 
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19TH HOLE continued 


Use the 
shampoo 

the 

pros 

use. 

Great-looking hair 
starts with the right 
shampoo. And the 
right person to buy it 
from is a pro. Like 
your RK barber stylist. 

He'll sell you on 
RK Protein Concentrate 
Shampoo Ready-to- 
Use. With its unique pro¬ 
tein, CPP Catipeptide™ 
it gives hair the help 
it needs. 

This is the shampoo 
knowing barbers 
work with. Let it work 
for you. Check your 
Yellow Pages for the pro 
nearest you 



You can trust the 
3000 salons dedicated 
to the RK promise 
good looks based on 
science. 

RK 

DIVISION. RFDKEN t ARORATORIfS INC 


is virtually unknown here. Only Mickey 
Mouse is a celebrity in this non-sports town. 

Michael J. McNamer 
Orlando. Fla. 

NO TEST 

Sir: 

The purpose of this letter is to correct a mis¬ 
statement that appeared in Scorecard (May 
14). You said that Gunter Harz, promoter of 
the spaghetti tennis racket, “attended a board 
meeting of the Omaha Tennis Association, 
and as a result the board voted to require 
that the Missouri Valley Tennis Association 
allow spaghetti rackets to be tested for a year 
in tournaments.” 

What actually occurred at the April 23 
meeting was that the board voted 5—4 to con¬ 
sider for action at its next meeting an inquiry 
to the Nebraska Tennis Association as to 
whether spaghetti rackets could be allowed 
in a sanctioned adult tournament. 

At the next meeting, which was held on 
May 14, a week after your item went to press, 
the motion to make such a request was de¬ 
feated. 

Ray Somberc 
President 
Omaha Tennis Association 
Omaha 

FAST-PITCHER (CONT.) 

Sir: 

The Jack McCallum story about Ty Stof- 
flet was excellent (This Guy Can Rise It, Drop 
It and Pop It at 104 mph. May 28). I take ex¬ 
ception, however, to Herb Dudley's comment 
that Eddie Feigner wouldn’t be in the same 
class with Stofflet and the rest of the great fast- 
pitch softball pitchers. I caught Feigner 16 
years ago while he was warming up for an ex¬ 
hibition. His dropball would break down and 
in, down and out or straight down. His rise 
would go up and out, up and in or straight 
up, and he had a roundhouse curve, a slow 
curve and a hard flat curve. He also had a 
great changeup and a fastball that would al¬ 
most knock you down. I'm sure that Stofflet 
is the best in the world now, and Dudley was 
one of the greatest ever, but I can't imagine 
any of them being better than the “King" in 
his prime. 

Ken Chrispens 
Johnstown. Pa. 

Sir: 

Having recently moved to Allentown. Pa. 
and its fast-pitch softball league. I have had 
the opportunity to face Ty Stofflet only once. 
He walked me on four straight pitches. The 
umpire probably didn’t see the ball either. 

Doug Adams 
Allentown. Pa. 

Sir: 

Ty Stofflet's 20-inning no-hitter must rate 
as one of the greatest pitching feats in the his¬ 
tory of fast-pitch softball. However, another 
lefthander from an earlier era (1950-1959). 
John Hunter, must rate right up there with 
Stofflet. Pitching for the Clearwater (Fla.) 
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Bombers in perhaps the toughest fast-pitch 
league in the country. Hunter won 275 and 
lost only 19 before a hip injury put him out 
of the game: In 1951 Hunter pitched 47% con¬ 
secutive hitless innings and struck out an 
amazing 45 batters in a row. 

The Bombers won 10 Amateur Softball As¬ 
sociation world tournaments, and Hunter’s 
record in world competition was 23-2. 

Bob Housholder 
Phoenix 
Sir: 

Bobby Spell of Crowley, La. is a member 
of the National Softball Association Hall of 
Fame and of the Louisiana Sports Hall of 
Fame. He was considered one of the world’s 
greatest softball pitchers during the period 
1956 to 1960, when his team won three world 
championships and he was All-World three 
times. He pitched 205 innings in world tour¬ 
nament competition, allowing only eight 
earned runs, and he had more than 200 no-hit- 
ters during his remarkable softball career. 

Ronnie Scott 
Lake Charles. La. 

Sir: 

You say the national softball Hall of Fame 
in Oklahoma City is “hardly a tourist attrac¬ 
tion." Comparing softball’s Hall of Fame to 
baseball's is unfair, mainly because baseball’s 
Hall has been in existence since 1939 while 
softball’s was built in 1973. Since that time, 
the softball Hall of Fame has averaged 70,000 
visitors a season (March through October). 

Knocking softball isn’t smart. More than 
27 million people play the game. 

D. E. Porter 
Executive Director 
Amateur Softball Association 
Oklahoma City 

BOARD GAMES 

Sir: 

Martin Robins really evoked some mem¬ 
ories in his story about the Ethan Allen All- 
Star Baseball Game. (As I Did It, May 28). 
The sound of the spinner drove my parents 
crazy for several years. 

What Robins forgot to mention is how Al¬ 
len's board game turned mediocre players into 
near superstars. My favorite was Aaron Rob¬ 
inson. As far as I can tell, Robinson had one 
good season—1946—when he hit .297, with 
16 home runs, while catching for the Yan¬ 
kees. After that he never had more than 13 
home runs, but he was forever getting be¬ 
tween 25 and 30 homers in the ASB league I 
played in. And Willard Marshall’s perfor¬ 
mances were seemingly based on the one all¬ 
round good year he had for the Giants, 1947, 
when he batted .291, with 36 homers and 107 
runs batted in. 

Jack Major 
Cranston, R.I. 


Address editorial mail to Sports Illustrated, 
Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center, New 
York, New York, 10020. 






GOOD NEWS 
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PEOPLE 
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If you've al¬ 
ways thought a 
little car meant a 
lot of crowding, 
you've obviously never 
looked into a Volkswagen 
Rabbit. 

There happens to be 
so much room in a Rab¬ 
bit that all 7'2" of Wilt 
__ Chamberlain can fit 
“ comfortably into the driver's 
seat. 

With space left over. 

Because the Rabbit has 
even more headroom than a 
Rolls-Royce. 

As well as more room for 
people and things than 
practically every other 
I imported car in its class. 
Including every Datsun. Every 
Toyota. Every Honda, Mazda, and 
Renault. 

Not to mention every small Ford 
and Chevy. 

And, of course, what's all the more 
impressive about the room you get in 


a Rabbit is that it comes surrounded 
by the Rabbit itself. The car that, 
according to Car and Driver Maga¬ 
zine, "...does more useful and re¬ 
warding things than any other small 
car in the world..." 

So how can you go wrong? 

with the Rabbit you not only get 
the comfort of driving the most 
copied car in America. 

You also get the comfort of driving 
a very comfortable car. 

Because it may look like a Rabbuon 
the outside. 

But it's a Rabbit on the inside. 

VOLKSWAGEN 
DOES IT 
AGAIN 











L .S. Government Report: 

( 4t ri ton 
Is lowest. 



Carlton. 

Filter & Menthol 

The li ghter 

100 %. 


Less 


than 


0.1 mg. nic. 


5 mg. iiic. 


Box or Menthol: 

10 Carlton have less 
tar than 1: 

tar nicotine 
mg./cig mg./cig 

Kent 12 09~ 


Marlboro Lights 

12 

0.8 

Merit 

8 

0.6 

Salem Liqhts 

10 

0.8 

Vantaqe 

11 

0.8 

Winston Lights 

13 

0.9 

Carlton Soft Pack 

1 

0.1 

Carlton Menthol 

less than 1 

0.1 

Carlton Box 

less than 0.5 

0.05 


Of all brands, lowest...Carlton Box: less than 0.5 mg. tar 
and 0.05 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report May 78. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


Box: Less than 0.5 mg. "tar" 0.05 mg. nicotine; 

Soft Pack and Menthol; 1 mg. "tar; 0 1 mg. nicotine 
av per cigarette, FTC Report May '78.100 mm : 5 mg. 
"tar," 0.5 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 


























